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Freshman History: Reality or Metaphysics?" 


GEORGE L. MOSSE 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


I 

“We have, in fact, reached a time when we 
should stop, look and listen,” Cordell Hull tells 
is in his Memoirs. “‘We should analyze our- 
glves and our position in the world with sharp 
introspection.” Lately, both historians and 
yademic faculties in general have done this 
very thing. A new approach to the curriculum 
through programs of general education has 
brought in its wake a re-examination of the 
“ole and nature of the freshman history course 
ina student’s college program. The emphasis 
is being placed upon the “core” of knowledge 
and understanding which the student must 
possess if he is to be a useful member of our 
ommunity. By and large, this has led to new 
stress on “synthesizing” diverse fields of knowl- 
age, in order to give the student a feeling of 
unity in our civilization and its tradition—at a 
moment in history when unity in modern 
thought seems to be lost in the growing speciali- 
ation of all branches of knowledge. 

In recognition of this need for unity, we now 
fave certain new types of courses for the fresh- 
man students in Western Civilization. These 
‘ourses tend to concentrate upon the search 
‘or “climates of opinion” or for “ideal types” 
n the tradition of Max Weber. Often several 
‘ypical” centuries are singled out for treat- 
ment, and within these centuries the “ideal 
ype” is further isolated. For example, St. 
Louis becomes the ideal type of synthesis of 
the thirteenth century and Leuis XIV of the 
*venteenth. Combined with this “spot” treat- 
ment we find now and then a quest for gen- 
‘tal patterns of social behavior and attempts 
lay down general laws for “eternal man.” 
Obviously, both concepts of social psychology 
and the method of the social sciences have great 
Mluence upon these types of core courses. 


II 


The survey course of the past, with its em- 
phasis on political history, seems inadequate to 
many, and awkward in the light of current 
trends in historical study. For, so the argument 
against these survey courses runs, what does 
the student remember of dates, battles and 
kings once he has passed his final examination? 
Is it not more important that he get a feeling 
of the great thought and ideals which underlie 
our way of life? Moreover, there is little syn- 
thesizing of diverse fields of knowledge in the 
old survey course. Literature, philosophy and 
social psychology should all unite in the story of 
our civilization; a mere chronicling of dates, 
battles and treaties is worthless. 


In some instances even, a course in the “Hu- 
manities” has replaced all historical studies. 
Here the great “masterpiece,” the great liter- 
ary or philosophic achievements introduce the 
student into his heritage of Western Civiliza- 
tion. The postulate of these courses seems to 
be that the “Classic is a book which is contem- 
porary to every age.” We can pass over such 
courses for they are not, and do not pretend to 
be, historical studies, though they are the ex- 
treme outgrowth of programs of general educa- 
tion with their stress on the unity of our heri- 
tage. 


But after all, we are teaching freshmen who 
need primarily the proper historical frame- 
work before they start upon philosophical 
speculations or tackle great and profound his- 
torical problems. Let us therefore not discard 
rashly all of the old survey in order to keep up 
with the present-day fashions. Let the student 
by all means get a glimpse of great ideologies, 

1Read at the Sixty-third Annual Meeting of the 


American Historical Association in Washington, D. C., 
December 29, 1948. 
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let him read the sources, let him grasp the 
great social and economic movements of the 
times—but let him also know the facts of his- 
tory. The facts are there. They cannot be ig- 
nored, and history without them may be a 
course in humanities or in speculative phil- 
osophy, but it is no longer history. Let us still 
teach the humdrum data first before drawing 
inferences. Such information must be assimil- 
ated before the freshman plunges into the phil- 
osophic or the literary. Any synthesis must be 
based upon the scope of facts, and the teaching 
of freshman history must still be largely a mat- 
ter of putting across a solid framework of his- 
torical data. 


The synthesized “core course’ approach to 
freshman “History of Western Civilization,” 
though in tune with the current trend of his- 
torical scholarship, seems to run certain 
dangers. First of all, we tend to synthesize the 
unsynthesizable. Are we really so sure that 
Western Civilization and the bodies of knowl- 
edge contained within it are as closely related 
as programs of general education would have us 
believe? It is a danger worth noting; that such 
a program may become geared to propagate 
artificially a set philosophy in order to restore 
a unity which may never have existed. Or, as 
in too many of the social sciences, we may try to 
cover up our despair by concentrating upon long 
discussions of methodology. As Roy F. Nichols 
has pointed out in the American Historical Re- 
view (October, 1948, p. 86), much good work 
still remains to be done upon such problems as 
the reciprocal relationship between environ- 
ment and behavior. Are we really justified in 
involving the freshman in speculations which 
puzzle even mature historical scholars? 


Also, this search for the “ideal type,” 
whether it be a man or a century, certainly 
neglects the elements of continuity and develop- 
ment which are involved in obtaining an his- 
torical perspective upon the present. An ex- 
amination of particular human situations in the 
past does not seem as needed for the freshman 
as the obtaining of a sense of constant historical 
development. We must surely beware of such 
an artificial approach to history. 


Chronology, for example, is still important if 
the student is to get the sense of perspective of 
the evolution of past institutions, or of past 


et 


thought into that of the present. It does matter, 
even for the freshman, whether James I ante. 
dated Cromwell, whether the Peace of Wey. 
phalia came after or before the Thirty Yeary 
War. It is difficult to see how the student cap 
keep his chronology in order without learning 
some dates. We must also remember that polit. 
ical history, though it may but be the super. 
structure of economic and social movements 
does influence and even help to determine the 
life of nations. Was the development of Ly. 
theranism, for example, not largely determined 
by so-called political facts? How can a student 
grasp the rise of Spain in the “dynastic age’ 
without knowing something, preferably a great 
deal, about the “dynasts” themselves? Is the 
whole development of the idea of nationalism 
in its early stages not tied up with the “dynastic 
idea?” In the sixteenth century, there are mo- 
ments when a geneological table can have a 
much concrete historical importance as a great 
body of philosophical thought. It is perhaps 
more challenging to teach the student a con- 
prehension of some great stream of ideology. 
Any freshman teacher, however, will still have 
to meet the problem of making political events, 
battles and kings come to life; and here we can 
still learn much from our historical forefather: 
like Hallam, Prescott and Ranke. 


History has a contribution to make. Even if 
the student forgets James I, or the Peace of 
Westphalia, he will have obtained a sense of 
historical development, insights into the work- 
ings of politics and diplomacy which will stand 
him in good stead when he has to make those 
political choices which every citizen in ou 
democracy is constantly forced to make. 


III 


It is easy to be critical of the present in the 
name of the past, to advocate the return to 
supposed “golden age” when freshmen wert 
still taught “history” instead of social science 
or humanistic “syntheses.” Such futile argv- 
ment would deny the lessons of historical de 
velopment which historians would like to sé 
even freshmen understand. There is a type 0 
Western Civilization course which does attemp 
to retain “history” while giving it a broader 
base. The University of Iowa adopted such é 
course five years ago, and it might serve 4 
example of one new approach to the problem 
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which might meet the criticisms put forward 
above. Other institutions, like Ohio State Uni- 
asity, lowa State College and Clark University, 
mention just a few, have independently 
yrived at much the same solution for their 
‘eshman history courses in their programs of 
general education. 

History is a continuous process, yet it must 
viously be limited for purposes of study. One 
of the justified criticisms of the old survey 
surse was its length. There was little one 
sould accomplish in a narrative ranging from 
Rgyptian times to the present, except to 
enumerate the chief events. We at Iowa felt 
that if the scope of the course could be nar- 
rowed, we would be able to go into greater 
jetail and therefore give the student more in- 
ights into historical development. While 
imiting the course chronologically, we de- 
ided to expand it geographically. A course in 
modern Europe or modern America would no 
lnger suffice. For the student is part of the 
tradition of both continents, and all his choices 
3s citizen involve a knowledge of both. 

Moreover, the basic program should be tied 
in closely with the historical studies pursued 
by the student in the secondary schools. In 
spite of the obvious defects of these studies, 
we in lowa could at least count on one thing: 
namely, that the student would bring with him 
a framework of American history. Thus the 
integration of American and European history 
into a course in Western Civilization was great- 
y facilitated. We did, and do not aim to, give 
two separate courses in European and Amer- 
can history with equal weight upon both. 
Such procedure would defeat our very purpose. 
Some institutions have shied away from inte- 
grating European and American history and 
follow up one half year of one with a half year 
if the other. This seems a useless procedure. 
It would be better to cover one more thoroughly 
than to rush over both. 

It is true that we must be suspicious of 
Many processes of integration; however, we 
have tried not to integrate the unintegratable. 
Our emphasis is upon Europe, not upon the 
United States. It is arguable that, at least for 
the freshman, the synthesis of American- 
European history is a more valid one than that 
vhich tries to integrate the different disciplines 
f the social sciences or of the humanities in 


the name of a complete unity of Western Civi- 
lization. 

This can be made clear if the organization 
of the course is analyzed. The first half of the 
course, leading up to the Congress of Vienna, 
does not present great difficulties in integra- 
tion. Colonial America, after all, was part of 
the general expansion of Europe. It has proved 
profitable to follow the road Dietrich Gerhard 
mapped out in his “England und der Aufstieg 
Russlands,” in trying to demonstrate the 
general Europeanization of the world. Thus 
we show how in the eighteenth century, for ex- 
ample, Europe penetrated both the East and the 
West by drawing Russia within its political 
orbit as well as the New World. The student 
thus, from the very start, obtains a new sense 
of proportion as far as the American develop- 
ment is concerned. It is in the second term that 
difficulties of integration begin. For it would 
be unhistorical to ignore—in the name of the 
unity of western culture and civilization—the 
indigenous elements which the new American 
nation developed. 

From 1815 to 1918 the organization of the 
course combines the discussion of the chief gen- 
eral movements with chronological approach. 
It starts out with an analysis of Liberalism 
and Reaction taken through the Revolutions 
of 1848. Then the course turns to the discussion 
of Nationalism which, in turn takes the develop- 
ments up to 1870. After that Big Business and 
Labor and the Diplomacy leading up to 1914 
are taken up. It is clear that a certain over- 
lapping cannot be avoided. A lecture prefacing 
each unit deals in a more general way with the 
roots and course of the movement to be dis- 
cussed. As far as America is concerned, it is 
shown how these movements were also a part of 
the American scene and in what way the Amer- 
ican expression of them differed, or did not 
differ, from that of Europe. 

This is a difficult task, partly however, because 
historians of the American development have 
concentrated on detailed analyses rather than 
on summation of broad movements like Na- 
tionalism and Liberalism, which might be 
helpful to such a course and to the students; 
just as American history texts have been 
geared, naturally enough, to a detailed account 
of this country’s history which might be used 
in a full year course on that subject. We hope 
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that as such courses in Western Civilization 
develop, we may have more general treatments 
of the chief movements and trends of American 
history. 

The course is organized roughly by decades, 
from 1918 on, treating both Europe and Amer- 
ica with equal emphasis, trying more and more 
to evaluate the American impact upon Europe 
and America’s role as a world power. To ac- 
complish its aim, the course meets four hours 
a week, two in lectures and two in discussion 
sections. It is plagued, as yet, by having to 
use two texts, one European and one American. 
However, this does force the student to re- 
furbish his American history at the same time 
that he sees it from a new perspective. 

There is also a source book with brief source 
extracts which tie in with the political and 
economic development. Students read, for ex- 
ample, Bodin, Hobbes and Locke. This is 
mainly to discover how men rationalize the 
changing features of our civilization. The ex- 
tracts are distilled, for we do not treat them 
as “great books,” as a freshman would not 
benefit much by being forced to read all of 
The Leviathan or of The République. These 
source extracts are illustrations rather than 
introductions to philosophy. It is more impor- 
tant for the freshman to understand the con- 
tinuity and development of history than to 
pause for a long time over a single source. 
Otherwise, here again we might run the danger 
of slanting the course towards the search for 
the “ideal type” or the “typical expression.” 

IV 

The question naturally arises: Is this Amer- 
ican-European synthesis broad enough to ful- 
fill its purpose? Surely a student, in order to 
make intelligent political choices in our society, 
must know more about Russia and more about 
the Far East than such a course can give him. 
It is hoped that the time will come when courses 
on both these subjects will also be compulsory 
under the “Program of General Studies.” To 
know something about these two civilizations is 
as important, if not more important, for the 
citizen of today than to be exposed in the basic 
college program to social science syntheses, 
which more often than not merely repeat what 
the student already knew in high school. 

Furthermore, what is really needed is a co- 
ordinate plan of study between secondary and 


i, 


higher education. Through this coordinatig, 
the student would obtain a thorough surye, 
of American history as well as of the sogiq 
sciences in high school, then proceed to a styjy 
of Western Civilization in his freshman yeq; 
and to Russian and Eastern Civilization in hi 
sophomore year. The effectiveness of such , 
course of study can be seen in the fact thy 
National Socialist Germany had a concerte 
plan of what they called historical studie 
beginning in elementary school and proceeding 
through the university. This was history a 
political propaganda” and it was enormously 
successful. Can we not, with a concerted inte. 
grated plan of historical study, make history 
equally effective as a means of understanding 
and of good citizenship? The growing majority 
of our citizens would be led from a study of 
local history to the understanding of worl 
events. 

Meanwhile, a history of Western Civilization 
as it has been sketched should be a part of any 
broad program of general studies, even though 
time does not allow the inclusion of much lit. 
erature, art or speculative philosophy, or for 
the search into the many-sided problems of 
human behavior. There is no easy road to his- 
torical knowledge or to the analysis of historical 
manifestations; we have to provide a frame. 
work of data first. Although this general ap- 
proach may seem pedestrian, it gives the stu- 
dent not only a method or an attitude for the 
present, but also an understanding of his 
society. 

We consider ourselves fortunate if in a year's 
time we have taught the elements of history 
to our students—history conceived somewhat 
narrowly, to be sure. Nonetheless, without 
such a narrow framework, freshman history 
courses will run the danger of creating students 
who have the speculative facility without 
having the facts, and whose comprehension of 
the historical process will be without the prope! 
foundations. I know full well that all teaching 
of history implies interpretation, and that even 
Ranke interpreted while he extolled objectivity. 
This is a matter of degree and not of absolutes 

For the education of the citizen, towards 
which all general education strives, the tert 
firma of reality is vastly more important than 


2 As set forth by Dietrick Klagges in his voluminot 
Geschichte als Nationalpolitische Erziehung. 
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the scholastic deduction from speculative and 
metaphysical absolutes. There exists no real 
dichotomy between making the freshman course 
a great intellectual experience for all students 
while, at the same time, equipping those who 
propose to do upper class work in history with 


the requisite knowledge and method. To see 
a contradiction between these two functions 
is to deny that valid intellectual experience must 
be based in the last resort upon both method 
and data. The aim of the freshman history 
course must still be, after all, to teach history. 


The Madison Conference and the 
Committee of Seven: A Reconsideration 


ROBERT E, KEOHANE 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


In the choice of this topic two considerations 
were controlling. First was simply a personal 
interest in American educational history, and a 
frm conviction that we shall never understand 
our professional selves until we know better our 
professional past. Second, I am an educational 
“missionary” recently returned from Germany. 
There I found that, despite our admittedly im- 
verfect educational system, we still have some- 
thing to teach the Germans about democratic 
education. At the same time I confirmed my 
suspicion that, given sufficient powers of obser- 
vation and other qualities conducive to learning, 
American educators could still learn a few 
things from Germans. My: short “tour of duty” 
there made me sensitive to evidences of German 
(and other Continental) influences in the de- 
velopment of American higher and secondary 
education in the period with which we are here 
concerned. 

In this paper, I have tried to show the educa- 
tional context in which the Madison Conference 
and the Committee of Seven of the 1890's 
worked to lay the basis of the history curricu- 
lum of the American secondary school. I have 
attempted to relate their work to that of the 
‘wo broader committees of which they were 
actually subcommittees, respectively the Com- 
mittee of Ten and the Committee on College En- 
trance Requirements. In so doing, I have tried to 
show how their problems appeared to the mem- 
vers of these committees, and to indicate the 
relationship of their work to the contending 
influences, foreign and native, which were then 
shaping our emerging secondary school system. 
Finally, I have asked a few of the larger ques- 
‘ions which this study has suggested about the 


future of secondary education in the United 
States. 

Paradoxically, one of the developments of 
major significance for American secondary edu- 
cation in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was the emergence of the American uni- 
versity. In 1870, the United States did not 
possess one real university in the modern sense; 
by 1890, at least six or eight American institu- 
tions were fairly comparable to good European 
universities, and more were soon to meet that 
standard. With the exception of Johns Hopkins 
and Cornell, these universities had developed 
out of long-established American colleges. With- 
in two decades, under the leadership of men 
trained in Continental universities, the leading 
American colleges had been made over into uni- 
versities, while still retaining some collegiate 
features. They had discarded a narrow curricu- 
lum, which still stressed the classical languages, 
in a “gerund-grinding” sort of way, and had 
given the modern subjects—the natural sci- 
ences, the modern languages and literatures, 
history and allied studies—their chance for a 
place in the academic sun. 

This revolutionary transformation was ac- 
complished largely through the mechanism of 
two devices: departmental specialization and 
the elective system. A graduate school was 
superimposed upon the college, and university 
specialization became the rule for the upper 
years of the college course, squeezing into the 
first year or two the “collegiate work” which, in 
a considerably modified form, still represented 
the ideal of liberal and general education. The 
elective system served as the indispensable 
means by which the “outsiders” of the college 
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curriculum of 1870 could unite to abolish the 
privileged position of the classical languages 
and mathematics. Thus were applied to the 
academic realm the principles of competition 
which seemed to ensure survival of the fittest, 
whether in the world of nature or of man. Or, if 
such “social Darwinism” were too strong medi- 
cine for the more ethically minded, the revolu- 
tionary changes could be justified in a more 
academic way. They applied in America the 
great secret of the success of our German model 
—Lehrfretheit and Lernfreitheit—the freedom 
to teach what and as one preferred to teach 
(within some limits, of course), and to study 
what one would. 

Before we can trace the effects upon the sec- 
ondary school of this revolution in American 
higher education, we must inquire as to what 
the secondary school then was. The usual an- 
swer to this question is that the secondary 
school included academies, public high schools, 
and most normal schools. But actually, as the 
leaders of American education were well aware, 
these institutions did not exhaust the list. The 
last two years of the eight-year elementary 
school were properly a part of the secondary 
school. In any realistic sense also, the first year 
or two of the better colleges, all of the poorest 
ones, should be so classified. Something might 
be done—eventually it was—about attaching 
the last two years of the “grammar school” to 
the high school. But the latter institution and 
the typical college were too remote from one 
another in origin, character, and control, it 
seemed, to permit any widespread structural 
change. Their mutual independence was “given” 
—and the problem of the curriculum-maker was 
to bring about the best relationship which could 
be secured between two such autonomous and 
often highly competitive organizational units. 
Thus we Americans, albeit out of apparent 
necessity, turned the process of educational 
planning upside down, and searched for the 
objectives and curricula proper to an organiza- 
tional pattern which, like Topsy, had “just 
growed,” instead of fitting the structure to edu- 
cational purpose and content. 

The emergence of the American university 
had at least three significant and direct effects 
upon the general secondary school! situation in 
the United States in the 1890’s. First, the suc- 
cessful establishment of university work in the 


iS 


upper years of the college made for heavier de. 
mands upon the secondary school in preparing 
students for college. Though the classical Jan. 
guages and mathematics remained of primary 
importance in the admissions requirements of 
the 1870’s, a few colleges began to set entrance 
examinations in English literature, in French 
and German, in physical science and in United 
States history.’ Thus the high school was being 
pressed by the college to do some of the work 
which the latter had done earlier, or had lef 
undone. At the same time the high school was 
urged to give more advanced studies to the great 
majority of its students who did not plan to go 
to college, and thus to fulfil its function as the 
“people’s college.” In the second place, specializ. 
ation in American colleges and universities was 
beginning to produce teachers for colleges and 
secondary schools of a quality, as Willis M. West 
remarked in 1890, “to be had nowhere in Amer. 
ica twenty years ago.” Finally, some of these 
teachers prepared better textbooks and other 
materials which made possible the improved 
teaching of the “new” studies in the secondary 
school. 

Now let us turn to history and her allies as 
they were changing in the United States under 
the impact of vitalizing European influences, 
modified by American traditions and _institv- 
tions. Americans who came back from European 
study and travel had learned what scholarship 
in history, political science, and economics 
meant, and were eager to teach here the truth 
which had made them free. Such missionaries 
to their homeland were J. W. Burgess out of 
Goettingen, Leipzig, and Berlin to Columbia: 
Herbert B. Adams and Richard T. Ely out of 
Berlin and Heidelberg to Johns Hopkins; those 
two Yale friends, Andrew D. White and Danie 
C. Gilman, whose studies and travels in France, 
Germany, and Russia, were to help them along 
the educational road to the presidencies of the 
first two new post-Civil War universities. And, 
if one could conceive of Henry Adams as a mis 
sionary to anyone, we would cite his travels and 
rather slight studies in Germany, France, and 
Italy, his contacts with men of letters and of 

1E. C. Broome, A Historical and Critical Discussion 
of — Admission Requirements (New York, 1902), 
m3 Willis M. West, “The Purpose and Scope of Histor 
in the High School,” Journal of Proceedings 4 : 


dresses ..., 1890 [National Educational Association] 
(Topeka, Kansas, 1890), p. 648. 
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fairs in Britain, as a significant factor in the 
rnascence of American historical studies be- 
sveen 1870 and 1890. These men, and scores of 
ss well-known associates who had had similar 
aueation abroad, established real university 
york in this country in history and the social 
giences. In so doing, they “Americanized” the 
German seminar method, they established jour- 
sals and other publication outlets for the results 
of scholarly research, and they organized them- 
elves into professional associations for the ex- 
tension of their mutual education and influence. 

Perhaps this process of cultural transmission, 
ts character, and the rapidity with which, once 
iegun, it spread, is best exemplified for us by 
the first American “methods” book in our field. 
In 1883, Professor G. Stanley Hall, then of 
Johns Hopkins, brought out his Methods of 
Teaching and Studying History. Almost half of 
the work consisted of a translation from the 
ppular German pedagogical work, Diester- 
we’s Wegqweiser zur Bildung fiir Deutsche 
lehrer.2 About 25 per cent of the work was 
composed of an explanation of the topical 
method of teaching history, with bibliography 
and topics, by Professor W. F. Allen of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Less than 20 per cent of 
the book was devoted to the description, by four 
Americans, of their methods of teaching history 
in universities. But when the second edition 
appeared two years later, Dr. Diesterweg’s con- 
tribution had been dropped, only one non-Amer- 
can—Professor J. R. Seeley of Cambridge Uni- 
versity—appeared among the authors, and 
chapters on the teaching of political science and 
wlitical economy had been added. Finally, and 
‘ignificantly, there was a chapter, with concrete 
‘lassroom examples, which was addressed by an 
experienced secondary school headmaster to 
teachers of history in academies and high 
chools. 

Between 1875 and 1890 important improve- 
ments in the conditions of secondary school 
tistory teaching took place. The more accurate, 
‘etter organized, and more interesting text- 
oks by Alexander Johnston and Edward 


ee 


g,, c:, Stanley Hall (Ed.), Methods of Teaching and 

race History (Boston, 1883). See pp. 23-117 of 

Term, II of the fifth edition of F. A. W. Diesterweg’s 
eiser, 


sieteh of the four writers (H. B. Adams, C. K. 


end . J. W. Burgess, and Ephraim Emerton) had 
led in Germany in the decade 1867-1876. 


Eggleston represented a considerable gain over 
their predecessors.® In the field of general his- 
tory, Mary Sheldon Barnes made a significant 
effort to vitalize teaching through the use of her 
“source-textbook,” Studies in General History, 
and through her detailed explanation, in the 
accompanying manual, of the way to use the 
“seminary” or “source” method on the high 
school level. The publication of the Old South 
Leaflets from 1883 provided primary sources of 
American history for schools in inexpensive 
form.’ The first known “history laboratory” in 
the American high school was begun about 
1890.8 In the North Central States, at least, gen- 
eral history was taught in most of the leading 
high schools during the 1880’s; that decade also 
saw an increase there in the offerings of Eng- 
lish and United States history. In a few of the 
best schools the topical or source method, com- 
bined with organized committee work by pupils, 
contrasted favorably with the memoriter meth- 
ods still generally prevalent.'° As West has 
pointed out, the increased attention to history 
by universities between 1875 and 1890 was 
“filtering down” to the “fitting schools.’’!! 
Such were the general conditions of secondary 
school history at the beginning of the crucial 
decade of its development, the 1890’s. In 1891, 
the situation seemed “fluid”—widely varying 
alternatives appeared to be possible of achieve- 
ment. By 1900, the main organizational pattern 
of secondary education was set for the next half- 
century, or clearly foreshadowed, and the lead- 
ing features of the high school history curricu- 


5 Alexander Johnston, A History of the United States 


for Schools ... (New York, 1885), and Edward Eggle 
ston, A History of the United States and its People for 
the Use of Schools (New York, 1888). 

6 Boston, 1885, 1886. See my article on “Mary Sheldon 
Barnes and the Origin of the Source Method of Teach- 
ing History in the American Secondary School,” Amer- 
ican Heritage, II (October, 1948), 68-72, and (Decem- 
ber, 1948), pp. 109-112. 

7 Edwin D. Mead, “The Old South Historical Work,” 
Education, VII (December, 1886), 249-63. 

8 J. W. Baldwin, “The Use of Equipment in Teaching 
the Social Studies—Past and Present,” The Historical 
Approach to Methods of Teaching the Social Studies, 
Fifth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies (Philadelphia, 1935), pp. 117-18. The organizer 
of this laboratory was A. M. Yarrington, a former stu- 
dent of Mary Sheldon Barnes. 

9J. E. Stout, The Development of High School Cur- 
ricula in the North Central States from 1860 to 1918 
(Chicago, 1921), pp. 262-78. 

10 See Stuart McKibben, “Outline Course of Study in 
History as Used in the Public Schools, Pentwater. 
Michigan.” Education, X (November, 1889), 155-66. 

11 W. M. West, op. cit., p. 648. 
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lum were fixed for two decades. The former was 
the work of the Committee of Ten and of the 
Committee on College Entrance Requirements; 
the latter was the accomplishment of the sub- 
committees of those bodies, respectively the 
Madison Conference and the Committee of 
Seven. 

During the critical decade there were two 
conflicting points of view on the proper aims 
and organization of secondary education. The 
“transoceanic” party, as their opponents dubbed 
them, asked how proper university specializa- 
tion could be built except upon a sound general 
education such as that supplied by the German 
secondary school. They looked upon the Amer- 
ican high school as a very imperfect part of 
what ought to become, with the lower college 
years, a well-integrated, co-ordinated system of 
secondary education. The opposing group em- 
phasized the function of the high school in giv- 
ing the “best equipment for living” to its stu- 
dents, the great majority of whom had no 
intention of going to college.1* They did not 
want the high school program to become merely 
preparatory to college, nor to be so conducted 
that it should “remain a hopeless torso, if the 
student fails to enter college.”” As Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler put it: “The American solution . 
recognized three elements in the organization of 
higher [and secondary] education, viz., the sec- 
ondary school, the college, the graduate school. 
... The triad system is the one likely to assert 
itself finally. It will leave the baccalaureate 
course essentially in control of the culminating 
course of a liberal education.’ 

Such was the outcome, though the problem of 
adjustment at the point where the high school 
and the college met was a continuing source of 
controversy. But both parties agreed on some 
matters. They agreed that the last two years of 
the eight-year elementary school belonged, of 
right, to the secondary school. Secondary school 
administrators and teachers were vexed by the 


12 J. Remsen Bishop, “The Future of the American 
High School,” Proceedings and Addresses ...,N.E.A., 
1894 (St. Paul, Minn., 1895), pp. 788-94; James C. 
Mackenzie, “The Feasibility of Modifying the Programs 
of the Elementary and Secondary Schools to Meet the 
Suggestions in the Report of the Committee of Ten,” 
op. cit., pp. 148-51; see also pp. 661-69 and 164. 

13 For Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler’s remarks on, 
and President Baker’s dissent from, the Report of the 
Committee of Ten, see Proceedings and Addresses ... , 
N. E. A., 1894, p. 664, 645-60. 


na 
highly individualistic admission requirement 
of most colleges—a view which an increasing 
number of college leaders soon came to share 
Finally, if even a partial solution to the prob. 
lems of secondary education were to be found 
they agreed that study and recommendations }y 
properly representative national committee 
were essential. 

In 1887, the direct attack upon this probley 
was signalized by a resolution in the National 
Council of Education that the appropriate com. 
mittee investigate and report on the “rational 
selection and order of high school studies with 
reference to uniformity in high school work 
and consequent uniformity in requirements for 
admission to college.”’'* In 1891, this committee. 


headed by James Hutchins Baker, principal of 


the Denver High School, soon to become presi- 
dent of the University of Colorado, recom. 
mended the formation of a more representativ 
committee to consider problems ranging from 
the recommendation of a good high school 
course to the “complete adjustment between 
Secondary Schools and Colleges, whether on 
the basis of one course, or of several courses, to 
the end that a good High School course may 
become good preparation for Colleges.” Al: 
though there was some difference of opinion 
within the Council on the meaning and desir- 
ability of “uniformity,” the question was not 
deeply explored at the time.’® As a result, in 
July, 1892, the Committee of Ten was consti- 
tuted, with Charles W. Eliot, president of Har- 
vard College, as its chairman.'® 

At the Saratoga (1892) meeting of the 
N.E.A., at which he was appointed to the con- 
mittee, President Eliot made crystal-clear his 
personal conception as to what was, and what 
was not, desirable uniformity in the American 
educational system. 

I urge, then, that uniformity in schools is 
undesirable so far as it means uniform sub- 
jects, gait, and pace for individuals; that itis 
desirable so far as it means selection of al 
the subjects which may wisely be included in 


14 Proceedings and Addresses ... , ! N E. A., 188 
(Salem, Mass., 1888), p. 260. . 

15 Proceedings and Addresses... , N. E. A. 189! 
(New York, 1891), pp. 260, 306-323 


16 Report of the Committee on Secondary Schoo! 
Studies ... U. S. Bureau of Education, Whole Numb 
205 (Washington, 1893), pp. 3-4. (Hereafter referrel 
to simply as “Report, Committee of Ten.) 
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the successive grades, either for all pupils or 
for some pupils, definition of those subjects, 
determination of the average or ordinary 
time to be devoted to each subject, and pre- 
scription of the methods appropriate to each. 
And, finally, I believe that the most hopeful 
way of bringing about that desirable uni- 
formity is through recommendations as to 
selection, definition, time-allotment, and 
method, which proceed from judicious experts 
acting under the sanctions of a national asso- 
ciation like this, to be soon adopted provision- 
ally by a few leading cities and institutions, 
and to be constantly improved by cooperative 
experimentation in many institutions and 
school systems, year after year, in all parts 
of the country.? 

Almost a century before, Eli Whitney, a 
sraduate of Yale, had applied the principle of 
interchangeable parts to the manufacture of 
nuskets. In the 1890’s the President of Harvard 
roposed to apply the same principle to secon- 
lary education. If the “grammar school” would 
provide educational units uniform in topics, in 
time spent, and in methods of teaching and test- 
ng, the high school would have a “reasonable 
ninimum expectation of attainment” of its en- 
tering pupils. If the high school would provide 
its graduates with analogous identical and 
authenticated educational units, the college 
would have a similar assurance, though it might 
ise tests of its own to make assurance doubly 
sure. Or, to vary the figure, each autonomous 
ection of the educational “system” would pro- 
vide its graduates with an educational coinage, 
guaranteed as to weight and fineness, which 
would be receivable at face value by the admit- 
ting officers of the next higher level. The only 
‘rious problem was to prevent counterfeiting. 

It was the Committee of Ten which initiated, 
though it did not carry through, the process 
which resulted, temporarily, in a reasonable 
facsimile of President Eliot’s kind of uniform- 
ity. Each conference, or subcommittee, was re- 
quested to consider the proper scope and time- 
tistribution in their subject-fields for Grades 
'-12, and to recommend appropriate curricula, 
and methods of teaching and testing. The sev- 
‘ral conferences were named in November, 


not “oceedings and Addresses ... , 
ran York, 1893), pp. 89-95; also in C. W. Eliot. 
‘M™eational Reform (New York, 1898), pp. 273-300. 


., N. E. A., 1892 


1892; one of them was the Conference on His- 
tory, Civil Government, and Political Economy, 
known more familiarly from its meeting place, 
as the ““Madison Conference.”'® 

The Madison Conference held six half-day 
sessions, and produced a report which is still 
worth reading. Headed by one of the pioneers of 
the seminar method in this country, President 
C. K. Adams of the University of Wisconsin, 
the Conference included James Harvey Robin- 
son, A. B. Hart, Woodrow Wilson, three other 
college professors, and three secondary school 
administrators. They declared: 

The result which is popularly supposed to 
be gained from history, and which most 
teachers aim to reach, is the acquirement of 
a body of useful facts. In our judgment this is 
in itself the most difficult and the least im- 
portant outcome of historical instruction... . 
The chief object is the training of the judg- 
ment, in selecting the grounds of an opinion, 
in accumulating materials for an opinion, 
in putting things together, in generalizing 
upon facts, in estimating character, in apply- 
ing the lessons of history to current events, 
and in accustoming children to state their 
conclusions in their own words.’ 

The Madison Conference proposed that for- 
mal “historical” study begin, in Grades 5 and 6, 
with biography and mythology, followed by 
American history and “elements of civil govern- 
ment” in Grade 7, and by Greek and Roman 
history in Grade 8. The first two high school 
years were to approach medieval and modern 
history through French and English history, 
American history was to appear again in Grade 
11, and the last year was to be devoted to the 
“intensive study” of a special period or topic of 
history, and to civil government.”° For schools 


18 Report, Committee of Ten, pp. 5-17, 162 ff. 

19 Jbid., pp. 168, 170. 

20In Grade 12, the time allotted to history was to be 
divided about equally between civil government, with 
bits of political economy, and the “intensive study” of a 
veriod or topic from either European or American 
history. Such topics as “The Influence of Greece upon 
Modern Life,” “The French Revolution and the Napo- 
leonic Period,” “Spain in the New World,” “The Terri- 
torial Expansion of the United States,” “Some Con- 
siderable Phase of Local History” were suggested. The 
Committee argued that such a study would allow appli- 
cation of the “kind of training furnished by the best 
colleges; it will teach careful, painstaking examination 
and comparison of sources; it will illuminate other 
broader fields of history; and it will give the pupil a 
practical power to collect and use historical material 
.. 2 (Report, Committee of Ten, pp. 176-177, 179-180.) 
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which could not devote eight years to history, 
the Conference recommended moving Greek and 
Roman history to Grade 9, and eliminating 
French history and “intensive study.” Under 
this scheme, English history would bring in the 
major movements of medieval and modern 
times, and civil government would be taught 
with American history in high school also. The 
Conference recommended the topical method of 
teaching, and examination methods which would 
“require comparison and .. . judgment on the 
pupil’s part, rather than the mere use of 
memory.’””! If their program had been followed, 
American schools would have had a substantial 
and consecutive history curriculum fifty years 
ago. 

When the Committee of Ten looked over the 
reports of their several subcommittees, it was 
quite evident that the subject-matter specialists 
had designated more work as “essential” for 
Grades 9-12 than could possibly be taught there. 
The Committee was not ready to recommend 
free election of individual subjects, nor could it 
agree—nor would it have been of any use to 
recommend had it agreed—upon a single pre- 
scribed curriculum for all students. Instead, the 
Committee of Ten spent most of its second meet- 
ing in working out four “model courses,” one of 
which a student would choose upon entering 
high school.22 There were, however, some “con- 
stants’”—subjects common to all four courses or 
curricula—such as four years’ work in English, 
three in mathematics, and one each in history, 
physical geography, and chemistry. As most 
subjects were taught three or four days a week, 
a student usually could take simultaneously five, 
sometimes six, subjects for a year. Thus it was 
hoped, in several areas other than history, to 
secure the benefits of progression within a sub- 
ject pursued for several years consecutively, 
and to abolish the “fourteen-week courses” 
(subjects) which had been common a few years 
before.?° 

In the discussion of the relation of their sec- 
ondary school program to college admission 
practices, the Committee of Ten suggested that 


21 Report, Committee of Ten, pp. 163-65, 171, 195, 
200-201. 

22W. T. Harris, “The Curriculum for Secondary 
Schools,” Proceedings and Addresses ...,N.E. A 
1894, p. 498. 

23 Report, Committee of Ten, pp. 44-50. 
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“it would make no difference which subjects }¢ 
[the student] had chosen from the programny 
—he would have had four years of strong anj 
effective mental training.” They remarked th} 
a college might say: “We will accept for admis. 
sion any group of studies taken from the ge. 
endary school programme, provided that the 
sum of the studies in each of the four year 
amounts to sixteen, or eighteen, or twenty 
periods a week .. . and provided, further, that 
in each year at least four of the subjects pre 
sented shall have been pursued three years or 
more.” The Committee expressed the opinion § 
that “the satisfactory completion of any one of 
the four years’ courses of study . . . should ad. 
mit to corresponding courses in colleges and 
scientific schools.’’*4 


But the Committee of Ten’s Report provoked 
strong opposition, and was quite ineffective in 
obtaining its main objective—a fair degree of 
uniformity, in President Eliot’s sense—in high 
school courses. J. H. Baker, who had taken the 
lead in getting the Committee formed, dissented 
vigorously from the Committee’s acceptance of 
the theory of the equivalence of studies—from 
the implication that “‘the choice of studies in 
secondary schools may be a matter of compar- 
tive indifference, provided good training is ob- 
tained from the subjects chosen.” On the other 
hand, Nicholas Murray Butler and G. Stanley 
Hall wanted the Report approved for the 90 per 
cent with which they agreed. Several influential 
school administrators considered the Commit 
tee’s proposed courses as thoroughly imprac- 
ticable. The National Council “received” the 
Report, and discharged the Committee in 1894." 
Dexter’s conclusion that the Committee of Tet 
did not markedly influence the program o 
studies of the public schools is almost certainly 
correct.”6 


The effort to secure the kind of uniformity for 
which President Eliot had argued was 800 
resumed under conditions which were mort 
favorable. In July, 1895, a new committee 0 


24 Tbid., pp. 52-53. / 

25 Proceedings and Addresses... , N. E. A., 184 
pp. 652, 658, 669. 

26 However, Dexter’s study does not prove that the 
Committee of Ten did not have a short-range influence 
of some importance upon the social-studies (history 
program. See E. G. Dexter, “Ten Years’ Influence of oe 
Committee of Ten,” School Review, XIV (April, 19): 
254-69. 
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College Entrance Requirements was formed 
ynder the joint auspices of the N.E.A. depart- 
ments of higher and secondary education. Under 
the aggressive leadership of its chairman, Dr. 
4. F. Nightingale, Superintendent of High 
schools in Chicago, the Committee first made a 
ietailed report on the existing admissions re- 
quirements of the colleges.27 The Committee also 
invited leading professional organizations in 
everal subject-fields to name committees to 
work out the reports on the proper scope, or- 
yanization, and treatment of their subjects on 
the secondary level. From one of these societies, 
The American Historical Association, came the 
famous Committee of Seven, which was headed 
by Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin, then of 
the University of Michigan. 


Unlike the Madison Conference, the Commit- 
tee of Seven held several meetings over a period 
f two years, made a systematic sampling of 
the conditions of secondary school history teach- 
ing in the United States, and issued a report, 
ne edition of which was reprinted nine times 
between 1899 and 1915.*° The Committee, con- 
cerned as a group solely with the history cur- 
rulum for Grades 9-12, recommended the 
famous ‘“‘four-block” system. In the first high 
school year, ancient history to 800 A.D. was to 
be offered, in the second year, medieval and 
modern European, and in the third, English 
history. The last year was to be devoted to 
United States history and civil government, 
preferably ‘“‘studied in large measure together, 
as one subject.” Like the Madison Conference, 
they condemned the one-year general history 
course, pointing out that it became, in practice, 
either a dreary memorization of so-called “es- 
‘ential facts” or consisted of a series of gener- 
dlizations, “the foundations of which they [the 
pupils} cannot possibly examine.” 


The Committee recognized that all schools 
could not offer, and that all students could not 
take, all four of their proposed courses (sub- 
ects). Although they pointed out that the omis- 


"Often called the Committee of Thirteen. See Pro- 


ceedings and Addresses ...,N. E. A., 1895 (St. Paul, 
1895), pp. 579-80, 594-603, 636-37, and Ibid., 1899 
(Chicago, 1899), pp. 632-40. 

The Study of History in Schools: Report to the 
American Historical Association by the Committee of 
Seven (New York, 1899), p. 136. Hereafter referred to 
&s “Renort, Committee of Seven.” References are to the 
Macmillan edition. 


sion of any one course would leave “serious 
lacunae” in the student’s knowledge, they 
thought omission preferable to compression. 
They did emphasize that one unit of history was 
insufficient in the secondary school, and held 
that every school should offer at least two units, 
although some colleges might be unable to re- 
quire more than one unit for admission. Colleges 
should require the one unit, however, and should 
allow as many more as their systems of admis- 
sion requirements would permit !*° 

In the formulation of these proposals the 
Committee of Seven was working within the 
frame of reference set forth by the Committee 
on College Entrance Requirements, and by their 
own conception of the actualities of the educa- 
tional situation. It seemed to both committees 
obvious that the framing of secondary school 
programs had to be left to the schools them- 
selves, to be determined administratively, or to 
be left to the pupils under whatever guidance 
they might have. What the committees could do 
was so to define the year-courses, or “units,” to 
use the term of the Committee of Seven, that 
they would have a generally understood mean- 
ing, and, consequently, it was hoped, a gener- 
ally accepted value for meeting college-admis- 
sion requirements. 

By its recommendations the Committee of 
Seven had taken a long step toward the realiza- 
tion, in the field of history, of President Eliot’s 
ideal of interchangeable parts. As the Commit- 
tee on College Entrance Requirements put it, 
their aim was “to set forth such a series of inter- 
changeable units of substantially the same value 
as will meet with acceptance everywhere. . . . It 
is hoped that the courses of study [or units] laid 
down in this Report . . . will be adopted and 
used by all schools as national norms to the ex- 
tent in which these studies are included in their 
programs. It is further hoped that all the col- 
leges will accept toward satisfying the require- 
ments for admission any unit of work, recom- 
mended in this report, when proof shall have 
been presented that the work had been well 
done; and that they will also give credit for any 
unit of advanced work.’’°® 


29 Report, Committee of Seven, pp. 34-45, 122-30, 
134-35. 

30 Proceedinas and Addresses ...,N. E. A., 1899, 
pp. 656, 670-73, 648, 628; Report, Committee of Seven, 
pp. 121, 125-28. 
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On three points the Committee on College En- 
trance Requirements modified the recommenda- 
tions of its subcommittee, the Committee of 
Seven. First, it recommended a year-course in 
political economy, supplemented by adequate 
instruction in commercial geography and in- 
dustrial history. Second, although formally 
backing the Committee of Seven’s recommenda- 
tion of any and all of the four blocks, the N.E.A. 
committee emphasized the desirability of all 
secondary schools offering, and of all colleges 
accepting for admission, the year-course in 
United States history and civil government. 
Finally, the Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements recommended that colleges ac- 
cept also at least one-half a year of “intensive 
study” of some period of history, especially of 
some part of American history. They argued 
for this addition to the Committee of Seven’s 
blocks on the ground that such a course offered 
the only opportunity for the high school student 
to realize what “advanced study” in history 
meant, though such advanced work had long 
been recognized in languages, mathematics, and 
science. They added, realistically, however, that 
“unless this intensive study can be recognized 
in college admission requirements, few schools 
will be able to provide it.’”*! 


Some comparison of the recommendations of 
the Madison Conference with those of the Com- 
mittee of Seven seems here in order. Of course 
both committees urged that well-trained 
teachers were necessary; at the same time both 
groups called for use of a textbook as basic 
reading, supplemented by both primary and 
secondary sources. Although neither favored the 
“source” method, the Madison Conference found 
a place in their larger history curriculum for 
“intensive study” in which primary sources 
were most likely to find considerable use. By 
recommending a minimum of three days a week 
each year for history, the Madison Conference 
made it possible for schools to offer, and for 
some students to take, a reasonably consecutive 
course (curriculum) in history. The Committee 
of Seven, on the other hand, practically pre- 
cluded this possibility by their excessive penal- 
ization of three-day-a-week subjects. They as- 
signed one unit for each subject studied for five 


31 Proceedings and Addresses... , ! N. E. A., 1899, 
pp. 668, 660, 665-66. 


days a week for one year; to receive th same 
“credit” a three-day-a-week course would haye 
to be taken for two years. The Committee o; 
Seven did recognize the desirability even of 
two-day-a-week subjects “for the purpose of 
connecting two years in which the work is givyey 
four or five times per week, or for . . . extending 
the course.” But they clearly disapproved of 
them for any other purposes, and refused t 
propose the “acceptance of a two-hour course }) 
history for entrance to college.*” 


Within three years of the publication, in 1299. 
of the reports of the Committee of Seven an 
of the Committee on College Entrance Require. 
ments, their major recommendations had bee; 
accepted by influential educational bodies, and 
had been widely applied by secondary schools, 
The parent N.E.A. departments, led by Presi- 
dents Swain of Indiana and Baker of Colorado, 
backed the proposals.** Within a few months, 
under the leadership of Nicholas Murray Butler, 
the first steps toward the actual establishment 
of the College Entrance Examination Board 
were taken. When the Board began to functio 
in 1901, it based its examinations upon the def- 
nitions of subjects as formulated by the Com- 
mittee on College Entrance Requirements and 
its subcommittees.** In 1902, the North Central 
Association began to use most of the same def- 
nitions for accrediting secondary schools.” [1 
1900-1901 the New England History Teacher: 
Association tried out the preliminary form of a 
syllabus for the four-block curriculum, and 
published it in October, 1901.°* Textbook writers 
and publishers followed suit. Professor Tryon 
commented: “A textbook intended for high 
school use in history published between 190 
and 1915 had“hard sledding’ if it failed to claim 
that it conformed to the report of the Commit- 


32 Report, Committee of Ten, pp. 164, 172, 176-77, 
187-89; Report, Committee of Seven, pp. 27-29, 101-05. 
109-12, 122-23. 


33 Proceedings and Addresses ... , | N. E. A., 19 
(Chicago, 1900), pp. 451-54. 


34 The Work of the College Entrance Examinatio) 
Board, 1901-1925 (Boston, 1926), pp. 4-5, 67-69, 72-'' 


35 E. E. Brown, The Making of Our Middle Schools: 
An Account of the Development of Secondary Education 
in the United States, 2nd ed. (New York, 1905), ? 
390-91. 


36 A History Syllabus for Secondary Schools, Outlir- 
ing the Four Years’ Course in History Recommende by 
the Committee of Seven of the American Histor’ 
Association (Boston, 1901), pp. 3-4. 
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tee of Seven.”** In fact, so immediate and so 
uncritical was the general reception of the re- 
port of the Committee of Seven that one of its 
members, Charles H. Haskins, remarked rather 
wryly that the Committee’s “emphasis upon the 
desirability of uniformity in curriculum con- 
tent was to be expected; what was surprising 
was the disposition of some people . . . to treat 
its proposals as something sacred and unalter- 
able.’’** 

Natural as was Professor Haskins’ critical 
remark, it reveals that he did not fully appreci- 
ate the significance of the movement in which 
he had played so important a part. What had 
been at stake fundamentally in the 1890’s had 
been the maintenance of the independence of the 
high school from the college, and reconciliation 
ff that condition with the satisfactory perform- 
ance of the high school’s secondary function 
as a preparatory school. At that time, the 
system of interchangeable secondary school 
units, which was so thankfully accepted as the 
best way out of a bad situation, may well have 
been the only one which was possible, short of 
areshaping of the whole of American secondary 
education upon the European model. That last 
possibility was certainly contrary to the ideals 
of democratic social mobility, which lay deep in 
the American heritage, which we embodied in 
our educational institutions below the college 
level, and which were increasingly influential 
in higher education. As a result of the educa- 
tional movements which we have here traced, 
the American secondary school curriculum in 
history was unusually stable between 1900 and 
1921. Building upon the pioneer work of the 
Committee of Ten and of the Madison Confer- 
ence, and working within the limits of their 
own definite, if narrow, frame of reference, the 
Committee on College Entrance Requirements 
and the Committee of Seven probably realized 
their aims more completely in the social studies 


R.M. Tryon, The Social Sciences as School Subjects 
(New York, 1935), ». 27, 


ms Minutes: Second Annual Convention of the Associ- 
— of History Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland... , 1904 (N. Y., n.d.), p. 50. All reviewers 
did not treat the Report with reverence. Prof. Fred M. 
ling of the University of Nebraska wrote a most pene- 
trating criticism of it, especially of its rejection of the 
oe method.” See the North Western Monthly, X 
‘September, 1899), 1-4 (erroneously paged as 459-63). 


field than any comparable committees in the 
history of American secondary education.” 


In conclusion, I should be remiss not to add 
some comments of a more general nature which 
have been suggested by this study. By taking 
this large, yet manageable topic, we have been 
able to glimpse some of the broader ideas about 
secondary education which were influential in a 
critical period in the development of the sec- 
ondary school. We have noted some of the 
assumptions which the educational leaders of 
the time made, and some of the objective con- 
ditions within which they worked. It was out 
of this combination which came the great edu- 
cational compromise between European and 
American educational ideas and institutions at 
the turn of the century. Now let us look at 
American secondary education more recently 
in the light of this segment of the past. 


The uniformity which had been achieved by 
1900 was bound to be unstable. Within ten 
years the mutterings were strong that the com- 
mittees of the 1890’s had been too “academic” 
in their selection of subjects suitable for ‘“‘college 
credit.”*° Within another decade, the topics 
and, with them, the methods within the chosen 
subjects themselves, were being revolutionized 
in the more progressive schools. By the end of 
four decades, an elaborate study had informed 
us that the particular set of subjects which a 
student had taken in high school did not seem 
to make any important difference in his relative 
success in college.*! So it was not surprising 
that an increasing number of colleges paid less 
and less attention to what their entering stu- 
dents had taken in high school, and more and 
more to their standing relative to other students 
in marks, in scores in intelligence, reading, and 
other aptitude tests, and in evidences of out- 
standing capacity for “leadership.” Eventually 
some institutions, such as the College of the 
University of Chicago, made entrance require- 
ments in terms of “units” negligible, and insti- 
tuted “‘placement tests” to determine where in 
their program to put the entering students. 
This method had the virtue of practicing what 


39 R. M. Tryon, op. cit., pp. 29-81. 

49 Quoted in The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching: Fifth Annual Report of the 
President and of the Treasurer (New York, 1910), p. 51. 


41 Adventures in American Education (New York, 
1942). 
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is so often preached—that of relating the col- 
lege program directly to the individual’s actual 
preparation and to his probable chances of 
success. Thus, provision was made for taking 
into account individual differences within a pre- 
scribed college program of studies. But to some 
students who found that they had to take three 
years to meet the requirements for a “Chicago 
A.B.” when a brighter or better-prepared class- 
mate with the same number of high school 
“credits,” might receive the same degree in two 
years, the new system seemed unfair. He had 
been brought up on a “gold standard” of edu- 
cational currency, and now he found that the 
standard had been changed. And to the person 
interested in educational history it looked as 
if, in some respects at least, we had come “full 
circle,” and were back in the early 1890’s, when 
each college had set its own highly-individual- 
istic standard for admission. To be sure, there 
was one significant difference; now the student 
was fairly readily admitted, so far as specific 
“units” were concerned, but he was put in his 
proper educational slot upon an individual basis 
after admission (and after it was rather late 
for him to go to another college). If such 
practices should become general, it does not 
require prophetic powers of a high order to 
foresee that, before many years, we may again 
have a strong demand for a greater degree of 
uniformity of some kind in American secondary 
education. 


———— 


When that era arrives, it is hoped that the 
right questions will be asked. Let me sugges 
a few now, though very tentatively. How has 
the increasing role of publicly supported anq 
publicly controlled institutions of collegiate 
grade affected the problems of relating the high 
school and the college parts of secondary edy. 
cation? Would it not be desirable for some of 
our stronger city systems to see what could be 
done with a 6-4-4 organization in which dif. 
ferentiation were made within a common cur. 
riculum for the first ten years, between parallel 
courses (curricula) in Grades 11-14? Sucha 
reorganization would allow us to eliminate the 
most wasteful duplication in our educational 
system, and really to begin to explore the best 
adaptation of individual aptitudes to an educa. 
tion for useful citizenship in a complex society. 
We could substitute for the questions: “What 
are the proper objectives, etc. of the junior 
high school? Of the senior high school? Of the 
junior college?” the simpler and more basic 
questions: “What are the objectives proper to 
secondary education in the United States today, 
and what are the best practicable institutional 
and curricular arrangements for _ securing 
them?” Along with the sociological and psycho- 
logical approaches, a serious restudy of our 
educational past, and a critical examination of 
the educational ways of other civilized peoples 
should help us better to answer that question. 


‘Taxation 


JOHN BARR 


Corpus Christi, Texas 


PART II! 

At the end of Part I we were discussing the 
effect of high income taxation upon the for- 
mation of capital. We shall begin here by draw- 
ing attention to some of the effects of our 
present laws. 


1 Part I appeared in the February, 1949, issue of THE 
SociaL StupiEs (E£d.). 


It is not claimed that our income tax laws art 
perfect. The world has had property taxes fot 
some thousands of years and they are still sadly 
inequitable. The United States has had income 
taxes for only thirty-five years, yet much has 
been learned in that comparatively brief period. 
One of the bad features of our past laws has 
been their unfairness to people having irregular 
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neomes. Consider two men who each make 
315,000 in three years. If one of them makes 
35000 in each year he will pay much less taxes 
than the other who perhaps lost money in the 
arst two years and made it all in the third. This 
is obviously unfair and some provision for cor- 
rection has been made, but there is still room 
for improvement. 

Another flaw in our present system is our 
aat tax on corporation incomes. This not only 
violates the progressive principle but imposes 
jouble taxation upon stockholders. The govern- 
ment taxes the entire earnings of the corpora- 
tion before dividends are paid and again taxes 
the dividends after they are paid out. The stock- 
holder in the low brackets pays several times as 
much tax on his income (as determined by 
the earnings of his stock) as he would pay if 
an equal amount of income came from any other 
guree. On the other hand, the very wealthy 
stockholder gains by this process because he 
pays less taxes on the earnings left in the 
business than he would if they were paid to him. 

To correct this difficulty there should be no 
tax on corporate earnings unless they are not 
distributed to the stockholders. This was tried 
in 1936-1937, but met with so much opposition 
from influential businessmen that the law was 
repealed. In spite of their continual complaints 
about business being punished by taxation 
wealthy businessmen prefer a flat tax on 
orporate earnings to the higher bracket rates 
on personal income. The protest against the 
undistributed profits tax was occasioned more 
by a desire for tax avoidance than by any con- 
tern over the needs of business. This is ap- 
parent because this tax really conforms to con- 
ervative theory. It allows the stockholder 
freedom to do as he pleases with his own money 
and it requires that the reinvestment of profits 
meet “the test of the market.” By “the test of 
the market” we mean that in order to secure 
nore money the corporation would have to offer 
‘'s securities for sale to the general public. If 
they can be sold, it is a good indication that the 
broject under consideration is desirable. More 
of the money would probably go into new and 
‘mall businesses. The tax on undistributed 
brofits, with an exemption for small businesses, 
's beneficial to small business. The retention of 


earnings favors the larger, 
firms. 

Conservative theorists have often argued that 
governmental expenditure is unwise because it 
does not have to meet the test of the’ market. 
That is, that many things will be done, such as 
the building of bridges, buildings, etc., that are 
useless. Yet the withholding of earnings per- 
mits boards of directors to spend the money 
without meeting this test. The result is often 
unsound expansion. At the end of every boom 
it is evident that productive capacity has been 
overbuilt—that production has gotten ahead of 
consumption. The stock market itself does not 
pay a premium for withheld earnings. Of two 
stocks otherwise equal and enjoying the same 
earnings per share, the one paying the higher 
dividend sells for the higher price. It is very 
probable that corporations would find their com- 
mon stocks easier to sell if they paid out a 
larger part of their earnings in dividends. While 
the law of 1936-1937 may have had its bad 
points, these could be corrected in a new bill. 
We should depend for our revenue upon personal 
income. 

Another argument against income taxes is 
that they stir up class hatred. The world had 
plenty of implacable class hatred long before it 
had graduated income taxes. The American, 
French, and Russian Revolutions were not due 
to any such thing. If any governments have 
been overthrown on account of heavy taxation, 
it was because of the opposite kind of taxes. 


An excellent feature of the graduated income 
tax is that it adjusts itself automatically to 
business conditions. As incomes rise and fall 
so do the taxes. If we use deficit spending as a 
means of overcoming depression, then we must 
reduce the debt in times of prosperity. As 
prosperity increases, the tax yield will increase 
even faster and the government will have a 
surplus with which to take up its bonds. The 
automatic feature will not be sufficient to meet 
all cases. In that event adjustment should first 
be made by changing the exemptions. They 
could be increased as incomes go down. Changes 
in the rates should be a last resort. 

If it is apparent that business is really suffer- 
ing from lack of capital, which will rarely be 
the case, the rates could be lowered. If it is ap- 
parent that idle money is piling up, the rates 
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must be raised. This would be something for 
the Council of Economic Advisers to determine. 

So far we have discussed mostly income taxes. 
Before going on to other forms, it is well to 
point out that all taxes—whatever they may be 
called—must be paid out of income, past, 
present, or future. If perchance we pay taxes 
out of our capital, the capital came from past 
income. If we are forced to borrow money to 
pay our taxes the loan must be repaid out of 
future income. It is the progressive feature of 
nearly all income taxes that distinguishes them. 

There are in the United States 175,000 taxing 
jurisdictions and they employ at least fifteen 
kinds of taxes in obtaining their 
corporation income, personal income, gross 
income, inheritances, real estate, personal 
property, retail sales, and manufacturers’ sales 
are all levied upon. In addition we have protec- 
tive tariffs, poll taxes, excise taxes, occupation 
taxes, and various licenses and stamp taxes. 
Due to geographical overlapping and the multi- 
plicity of levies our whole system is very con- 
fusing. Simplification is almost mandatory, but 
before making any suggestions along that line 
we will more or less briefly discuss the other 
forms. 


revenue ; 


Inheritance taxes alone share the progressive 


feature with income taxes. They are in fact 
deferred taxes on income. They might be, if 
not more popular, at least less resented than 
income taxes, and more justifiable. A man does 
not care so much what happens to his property 
after he dies as what happens during his life. 
They should be the least burdensome of all 
taxes because once it became an established 
practice that estates would be largely taken by 
the government, the heirs would expect little 
and would not feel the loss. “Where there has 
been no hope there can be no despair.” 

The democratic principle of equal opportunity 
is violated by some young people beginning with 
a sizable fortune and others with nothing. 
Young people having healthy and husky bodies, 
a good education, and a modicum of the acquisi- 
tive instinct can safely be put on their own 
in the kind of society we would like to have. 
Even the most ardent advocates of this kind of 
taxation agree dependents must be taken care 
of. In considering taxation personal incomes 


and inheritances can be closely bracketed to. 
gether. 

The oldest and most widely used form of alj 
taxes are those upon property. They are stil] 
the chief mainstay of our lower political syp. 
divisions. States have largely gotten away from 
them. The heart of the system of property tax. 
ation is assessment. The notorious inequity and 
iniquity of assessment have engendered much 
of the resentment against all taxation. A funda. 
mental tenet of tax policy is that all persons jp 
the same economic circumstances be treated 
impartially. As to the question of justice be 
tween classes, this must be subservient to the 
general welfare. The preamble says that the 
Constitution was adopted to promote the general 
welfare—if this is not done the Cunstitution js 
“torn to shreds.” The general welfure is at once 
the purpose of government and the measure of 
justice. Taxation is not so much a matter of 
meticulous justice between classes as it is a 
matter of making our economic system work 
and continue to work. The people have learned 
that depressions are not acts of God. They are 
under human control. No system can be con- 
sidered just that permits an _ unreasonable 
amount of unemployment. After all “soaking 
the rich” is not so very much worse than soak- 
ing the poor as taxation did for several 
thousand years prior to the advent of the pro- 
gressive principle. 

The assessment of personal (movable) 
property is even worse than that of real estate. 

In other countries, real estate taxation is 
rapidly being abandoned and if used is based 
upon the income from the property. It has 
lasted long in this country because in the early 
days it was more equitable and state constitu- 
tions (very difficult of amendment) often pre- 
scribed it for the cities, counties, etc., and be- 
cause the American people believe so strongly 
in local government. Other forms of taxes are 
not so applicable to small areas. Real estate 
taxes may always be necessary to pay for local 
improvements, such as city pavements, drain- 
age, etc. but these fall more into the category 
of investments rather than taxes. 

The single tax plan of Henry George caused 
a great deal of political excitement during the 
1880’s and 1890’s but has never been widely 
tried. It was a levy upon the unimproved value 
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land. No improvements made by the present 
yt previous Owners were to be taxed, but the 
increase in value of the land due to the building 
up of the community around it was to be. This 
was called the unearned increment and, as it 
same from the activities of the whole society, it 
was held the benefit should go to the govern- 
ment. The entire rental value of the unimproved 
land was to be taken in taxes. This amounted 
9 government ownership, but the government 
always stood ready to lease the land to the high- 
est bidder and give sufficiently long leases so 
that substantial improvements could be made 
without danger of loss. 

This tax is used in Australia, but only a very 
small part of the entire revenue is raised in this 
way and it has been found very difficult to ad- 
minister. The city of Pittsburgh also uses the 
plan to some extent. The idea is to curb specu- 
lation in land and to prevent the land from being 
held out of use by exorbitant sale price or 
rental value. 

The plan was more justified in the old days 
when many people had acquired the raw land at 
very little cost, but after many sales and resales 
the unearned increment has been paid for by 
the present owners and it would not be fair to 
deprive them of their property. But the tax 
does have strong points in its favor and it might 
be well to begin a gradual reduction in the 
assessment of improvements and a like in- 
crease in the assessment of the unimproved 
value of the land. 


Other old, respected and important forms of 
taxation are the customs duties and excise taxes 
of the federal government. At times these have 
been the sole source of revenue. They are in 
effect sales taxes and are especially obnoxious 
because they are hidden—the customer may 
have a vague knowledge of their existence but 
does not know exactly upon what articles or 
how much he is paying. Excise taxes are those 
levied upon specific commodities and have gen- 
erally been paid by the manufacturer, although 
luring the recent war they were greatly ex- 
‘ended and collected by the retailer. In the past 
they have fallen mostly upon liquor, tobacco, 
larcotics, patent medicines, and oleomargarine. 
Just why oleo should be put in the same class as 
these other things is a little difficult to under- 
‘and. In these instances they are also known 


as sumptuary taxes because one of the purposes 
is to lessen the consumption of these particular 
things. Just how effective they have been in ac- 
complishing this purpose is highly debatable. 
Able authorities appear on both sides. 

A newer excise tax is that upon gasoline. It 
originated in Oregon in 1919 but spread rapidly 
and is now in effect over the entire country. The 
proceeds are used mostly for the building and 
maintenance of highways. 


A comparatively recent development in reve- 
nue raising in this country is the advent of the 
retail sales tax. Curiously enough it was de- 
pression born. This tax cannot be said in itself 
to actually cause or prolong a depression, but 
progressive taxes in the higher brackets do have 
a curative effect and could have been used just 
as well. Taxes used by the government for all 
purposes other than paying off indebtedness 
held by the banks do not decrease the over-all 
amount of business being done in the country. 
It is often charged that taxes taken from the 
citizen prevent him from spending the money 
and thereby hurt business. It is true that in 
the case of small incomes the particular citizen 
from whom the money is taken will not spend it, 
but the government immediately puts it back 
into circulation. Government employees from 
street sweepers to senators must live just as 
much as other people. Business as a whole is 
not injured by the process. In the case of large 
incomes, wealthy people are spending all that 
they wish to anyway. Their surplus money is 
probably (in time of depression) going into 
hoards and if taken by the government and 
spent will increase business activity. As stated 
above, $10 billion had piled up by 1940. At the 
very beginning of the depression income taxes 
were reduced and tariff duties raised, and the 
depression got worse. It would have been much 
better had the customs been lowered and the 
income taxes in the higher brackets raised. 


The sales tax is regressive—it falls most 
heavily on the poorer people who must spend 
their entire incomes upon the necessities of life. 
It reduces the amount of money they have to 
spend for these necessities, thereby reduces 
their ability to work and thus violates the 
principle that taxes should not tend to lessen 
production. No one yet has been made destitute 
by the imposition of an income tax, but the 
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sales tax is based on the necessity to consume 
and says to you, “Pay a tax on food, or starve; 
pay a tax on clothes, or go naked; pay a tax on 
fuel, or freeze; pay a tax on medicine, or you 
may die.” Millions of homes and farms have 
been lost through inability to pay property 
taxes. 

The sales tax is often justified on the ground 
that only those who pay taxes take any interest 
in the affairs of government. If citizens pay a 
tax they will vote for legislators who will be 
careful in spending the public’s money. It 
was the adoption of the sales tax by Mississippi 
during the depression that set the pattern that 
many other states soon followed. But in Missis- 
sippi 50 per cent of the adults do not vote and 
have no influence in government and they are 
the people whom this tax hurts the most. Mis- 
sissippi did not pass its sales tax with any idea 
of stirring up interest in government among its 
poorer people. Legislators are apt to be even 
more free with sales tax money than with in- 
come tax money. 


Taxes on consumption reached their highest 
point of use in the days of the divine right of 


kings. Spain had a sales tax for 600 years and 
look at her now. 


The gross income tax is a sales tax although 
it has the big advantage that exemptions can be 
allowed. The taxpayers must however make 
written reports. It is used in Indiana in lieu of 
a retail sales tax. 

The only way that a retail sales tax could be 
made really progressive would be for each tax- 
payer to make a report similar to the income 
tax report. It would be much more difficult to 
check and administer than the income tax and 
would probably cause even greater resentment. 
The average person would prefer to tell where 
his income comes from than to say where it 
goes. The spending of your money is more of a 
personal matter than the receiving of a pay 
check. The best suggestions made along this 
line are given in a little book called, A Dynamic 
Capitalism, by C. W. Hazelett. The author pro- 
poses that we have only two taxes, a graduated 
sales tax with exemptions, accompanied by a 
tax on idle money. While a tax on idle money 
might be the ideal tax there are so many loop- 
holes of escape from it that so far, it has been 
found impossible to draw up a_ workable 


ee, 


measure. Mr. Hazelett presented his ideas te 
the proper committee of the U. S. Senate, by: 
the members were apparently not favorably im. 
pressed. There was almost no public discussioy, 
of the plan. 

In recent years we have heard a great deal 
of the poll tax as a means of keeping Negroes 
from voting. Used for such a purpose it vio. 
lates all the canons of democracy, but it may 
not be as important as is widely believed. if 
there is real determination, Negroes can be 
kept from voting in other ways. For instance. 
there was the grandfather law. A man could 
not vote unless his grandfather had been per- 
mitted to do so. It is assumed that the grand. 
father lived before 1865. As times goes on we 
may get a great-grandfather law. 

It is apparent that our tax system needs a 
complete overhauling in the interest of sim- 
plicity and unification. The many jurisdictions 
and kinds of taxes give rise to confusion, in- 
equity and additional cost of collection. The 
principle of states’ rights has been defended or 
the ground that our several states experiment 
in different ways of handling various matters 
and the whole country receives the benefit. 
After experimenting for 160 years some things 
should be fairly clear. The country would be 
better off with uniform marriage and divorce 
laws, uniform laws governing the practice of 
the professions, uniform traffic !aws, and 2 
much more uniform system of taxation. 

As other forms gradually disappear, the im- 
portance of income, inheritance, and sales taxes 
is correspondingly increasing. The big political 
fight looming up is between the progressive 
(income) and regressive (sales) principles. 
Taxation is of increasing importance because 
of the idea of using it as a stabilizer of business 
and also because of the size of the national debt. 


A large internally held national debt is dan- 
gerous mainly as it sets up quarrels as to whois 
to pay the taxes to meet the interest and pay- 
ments on the principal. England ended the 
Napoleonic wars with a debt much bigger in 
proportion to the national income than ours is 
at the present time. For nearly 100 years she 
employed a system of regressive taxes. The 
country grew rich and powerful, but a sizable 
part of the population was kept in abject 
poverty. Male suffrage did not become universal 
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yitil rather late in the 1800’s. Around 1910 
‘here was an abrupt change in the method of 
»axation, income taxes and death duties being 
neatly increased. This has been called the 
English New Deal. 

After our own Civil War the federal govern- 
nent depended almost entirely upon custom 
juties for its revenue and the war debt was paid 
fin that way. It was during this period that 
yr agrarian revolt took place, giving rise to 
the Greenback, Populist and other parties of 
yrotest. As we have seen, tariffs are in effect 
regressive Sales taxes. They bore more heavily 
upon the South which was largely agricultural 
ind exported a great deal of its cotton and 
‘bacco, buying protected manufactured goods 
with the proceeds. This was one way of punish- 
ng the South for its rebellion. As Mississippi 
has been criticised for making the sales tax 
‘ashionable, it is only fair to mention this phase 
four history. 

A small income tax had been used for a few 
ears during the Civil War. It was not until 
the depression of the 1890’s that an attempt 
was made by the Cleveland administration to 
revive the income tax. This time the Court 
ieclared it to be unconstitutional. An amend- 
ment was ratified about twenty years later and 
1913 saw the beginning of our present system. 

Progressive taxes tend to bring about a wider 
listribution of wealth. The conservative con- 
tention that this would mean simply dividing 
» what we have and would result in having 
ess to divide, is utterly false. It would tend to 
tabilize business at a high level, thus main- 
‘aining full employment and large production. 
't would do this by keeping money in circu- 
ation. And money spent in improving the edu- 
ation, skills, physique ete. of our substandard 
troups (who are a fairly large part of our 
wopulation), would eventually enable them to 
‘arn, or produce, more. 


In World War II, over 40 per cent of our 
iraftees were rejected as unfit for military 
‘rviee—25 per cent in the richest states, 55 
*rcent in the poorest states. Even our military 
‘rength as a nation depends to a large extent 
pon the ruggedness, intelligence, and education 


if our young people. Concerning these re- 
«tions General Hershey has said: “We are 
thysically in a condition of which nationally we 


should be thoroughly ashamed.” The strength 
of a country depends upon its manpower (num- 
bers, physique, and skills) and upon its natural 
resources. Money can be created if necessary. 
To the United States government anything that 
is physically possible is financially possible. The 
war proved that. The maintenance of full em- 
ployment is physically possible. If financial con- 
siderations prevent private enterprise from 
accomplishing it, why not turn to the govern- 
ment for assistance? 

Even our conservative friends will admit that 
it would be better for the government to pro- 
vide the substandard groups with better health, 
housing, recreational, and educational facilities 
than to pay them higher wages. It has long been 
contended by employers that if these folks were 
paid more, they would either work fewer hours 
or spend the additional money in ways injurious 
to themselves. But again the conservatives do 
not wish to do either. 

Concentration of wealth acts much as the con- 
centration of logs in a river. When it becomes 
too great, it stops the flow entirely. Sometimes 
it takes dynamite to break the jam. 


With all our strikes and labor disputes, it 
would seem that we have approached our labor 
problem from the wrong angle. In the past we 
have identified labor with the lowest income 
groups. This is certainly no longer true in all 
cases. Organized labor and the poor are not 
equivalent classes. We should improve the con- 
dition of our lowest income groups whether we 
find them as laborers, share croppers, small 
businessmen or what have you. Just what or- 
ganized labor would consider as a fair distri- 
bution of wealth is hard to say, but the recent 
plan of making wages conform to the cost of 
living does not display a desire to grab every- 
thing. It may be asked, how far should we go 
in a wider distribution of wealth. It can just as 
well be asked, how far should we go in the con- 
centration of wealth. The American people 
should decide what kind of income distribution 
they want. For instance, do we want a spread 
of 10 to 1 between the highest and lowest in- 
comes or a spread of 2,000 to 1, after taxes? 
There is much room for improvement without 
going communistic. 

The government would be in a much stronger 
position to deal with the unions if everyone were 
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given the opportunity of earning a minimum 
decent standard of living. Born and brought 
up under substandard conditions, too many peo- 
ple at present are denied that equality of op- 
portunity which democracy is supposed to 
insure. 

We come now to making a few suggestions 
for improvement in our system of taxation. 
Considering the need for simplification and uni- 
fication we should reduce both the number of 
our taxing jurisdictions and the kinds of taxes. 
There is a trend toward state governments 
giving aid to the lower subdivisions and toward 
national government giving aid to the states. 
These “grants in aid” should be encouraged and 
extended and should not be dependent upon the 
states matching the money granted. The poorer 
states cannot do so. The grants should be given 
in direct proportion to the population of the 
states and in inverse proportion to their per 
capita wealth. In the case of highways, density 
of population of the area aided should also be 
considered. 

Many of our taxing jurisdictions are small 
school districts. There is a decided trend toward 
consolidation of these districts and toward 
county administration of the schools. In one 
case—F lorida—the amount of state aid given 
to county schools increased from 8 per cent in 
1920 to 61 per cent in 1940. It would be pos- 
sible for our federal government to take over 
the financing of our entire educational system, 
giving the money to the state governments to be 
subdivided and administered as they wished. 

Children are not born of their own volition, 
and every child in this country is entitled to a 
good education. Otherwise, he does not get his 
equality of opportunity. There has been a 
measure before Congress for several years pro- 
viding for at least a beginning in aid to edu- 
cation for the poorer states, but it has so far 
failed of passage. The great difference in per 
capita income among our several states may 
not be generally known. In 1946 the people 
of New York had an average of $1,633 and the 
people of Mississippi had $555. 

The contention is that if the money comes 
from Washington, Washington will control the 
schools, but this is without foundation. Ob- 
jectors admit that there is nothing in the 
present bill before Congress to justify their 


claim, but they are afraid that something might 
happen in the future. The states are not com. 
pelled to take the money and if any odioys 
strings are attached, it can be refused. Colle. 
tion of taxes can be central and the spending 
local. 

The late Professor H. C. Simons of the Upj. 
versity of Chicago took the position that: “The 
only promising solution of the tax problem lies 
in a generous sharing of federal revenues from 
personal income taxes with the states.” In Re. 
publican Germany, the revenue of the central 
government was shared to a considerable extent 
with the political subdivisions. In Australia. 
the income tax laws of the states are practically 
identical with that of the Commonwealth and 
payments are made to the same collector. It is 
some such system as this that can be highly 
recommended. If we depend almost entirely 
for all revenue—federal, state, and local—upon 
levies on personal income and _ inheritances 
paid at the same time to the same agency, most 
of our confusion would be removed. It will 
probably be necessary or desirable to retain 
some real estate taxes, the tax on gasoline, and 
some sumptuary taxes, as on liquor and to- 
bacco; but all personal property taxes, poll 
taxes, retail sales taxes, and most excises an 
customs duties should be abandoned. 

Taxation is a two-way street. We must con- 
sider first the effect of getting the money and 
then the effect of spending it. Many a man whe 
believes that he is staggering along under 2 
load of taxes might feel greatly relieved if he 
only realized that if the government were not 
spending money, he himself might not be earn- 
ing money. With this in mind we can now offer 
our own maxims, 

1. Taxes should conform to the progressive 
principle. 

2. They should be sufficient to provide for full 
employment. 

3. Government should be careful to spend for 
those goods and services which people need 
and desire most. 

. Government should receive a full dollar's 
worth for every dollar spent, although i 
times of deep depression (which should nevét 
be allowed to develop) it is better to spen 
money somewhat wastefully than not ‘ 
spend it at all. 
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A full observance of these rules would make 
another statement of Justice Holmes that 
“Taxes are a pleasure, not a burden,” seem more 
reasonable. This plan for controlling the fluctu- 
ations of business activity is suggested as an 
aiternative to more unacceptable methods, such 
ys, control of wages and prices, rationing, pub- 
lic ownership of basic industries, etc. It is not 
intended that it be introduced overnight. All 
great changes should come gradually, but should 
be made while there is yet time. We should not 
wait for a business collapse to incite us to action 
as has happened in the past. 

The Council of Economic Advisers has said: 
‘The enlarging production of an industrially 
eficient nation must go increasingly to filling in 
consumption deficiencies of the erstwhile poor.” 
Congress has so far paid little attention to its 
reommendations, but this attitude will almost 
certainly change when a real depression sets in. 
The war brought us out of the Great Depression 


into full employment, but it was not the war 
itself that did so—it was the government spend- 
ing occasioned by the war. Expenditures on 
highways, flood control systems, hospitals, slum 
clearance, education, old age pensions, etc., 
would have had the same effect as spending for 
instruments of destruction. (This does not 
imply that our entrance into the war was un- 
wise.) It is the expressed opinion of many well- 
informed people that no administration will 
ever again permit economic conditions to de- 
velop as they did in the early 1930’s. 

In the opinion of Professor H. M. Groves: “If 
democratic government in the United States is 
to give way to some totalitarian regime, the 
refusal of the American people to tax them- 
selves adequately and intelligently will prob- 
ably be an important cause of the tragedy.” 

Maybe this is the way to “make democracy 
live.” 


Geography and the Geographer’s Sphere 


W.A. BROWNE 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 


INTRODUCTION 


Geography, like other fields of endeavor, has 
undergone numerous and distinct changes. In 
a changing world there necessarily come 
changing values; outmoded materials are dis- 
carded as new ideas and new patterns appear. 
Hence, it occasionally becomes necessary to 
analyze the situation—to make an inventory in 
order to determine what materials are obsolete, 
which are currently basic, and which appear on 
lew horizons. Surveys also become pertinent 
a& assurance against tangential deviations. In 
the quest for the new, there is the danger of ac- 
tepting divergencies in toto with little consider- 
ation; there is similar tendency to delete long- 
ised materials for fear of archaic semblance or 
of nonprofessional tincture. 


Some analysis of the field also seems appro- 
briate in order that the non-geographic groups 


may be more informed on the subject matter as 
treated today. Apparently a particular weak- 
ness in geography has been the failure to in- 
form the masses as to the content of the pro- 
gram. Even among geographers the treatment 
becomes lacking in clarity of purpose and in 
definiteness of statement. Then what are basic 
facts in geography today, what the substance 
emphasized, and what the ingress on new 
horizons? 
SAILOR GEOGRAPHY 


Geography once was chiefly concerned with 
the location of places and things upon the earth. 
In early history there was significant value in 
obtaining knowledge of the earth—discovering 
places, learning how to reach them, and how to 
return. In the pre-discovery age, the knowledge 
of America’s existence would have been im- 
portant, and of like significance to know how to 
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reach it and to return to Europe. Today such 
information remains indispensable—the modern 
world could not function without it. Likewise, 
the individual without a working knowledge of 
place is in geographic darkness. But it seems 
trite to suggest that this information should 
be accepted merely as a tool in the treatment 
of the subject. Nevertheless, a large percentage 
of our population comprehend geography in 
just such terms—in the age-of-discovery 
geography. 

In America, more than in any other leading 
country, one of the great tasks in geography is 
that of lifting the masses of society out of the 
doldrums of this sailor geography complex. A 
commonly expressed feeling even among edu- 
cators is that the geographer is in a sort of 
dilemma concerning the rapidly changing world. 
Any suggestion to the contrary brings amaze- 
ment. If the geographer accepted as major in- 
terests the details of political divisions, the 
alteration of landmarks by bombings, the rote 
memorizing of place names, and the change of 
the numerous -burg’s to -ski’s, the complexities 
of numerous imaginations would soon be real- 
ized. But the geographer long since turned his 
chief efforts to more significant criteria, for he 
has concluded that the major facts of geography 
are not so fickle—that many geographic phe- 
nomena are similar to activity in Alsace, where. 
under German domination, goose liver, the most 
famous export, is marketed in sliced form; 
with Alsace returned to France, the product 
retains its significance, the chief difference 
being that it is delivered paté de fois gras. The 
geographer usually is content to treat the in- 
dustry, with an explanation of its existence, and 
leave to other fields the pleasure of depicting 
the form in which the product is delivered. 


Place geography presents far more substance 
than is ordinarily ascribed to it. Knowing a cer- 
tain place is one thing; knowing the human 
interests and activities associated with the place 
may be, and often is, far more important. Know- 
ing that Chicago is a city on Lake Michigan is 
one thing, but knowing that the city is our sec- 
ond largest urban center, that it is the world’s 
greatest railroad center, that it is the world’s 
greatest livestock market and meat packing 
center, and that it is the home of the world’s 
greatest mail order house, as well as numerous 


—— 


other developments of magnitude, are of fg 
greater import. Mere association adds much ty 
place names. Detroit—automobiles, Yakima— 
apples, Aroostook—potatoes, Pittsburgh—steg], 
are illustrations of this value. Familiarity with 
places cultivates such meaningful associations. 
As with historic characters, automatic aggo¢j- 
ations come with the mention of Rome, Ther. 
mopylae, Nile, Klondike, Hollywood, Reno, 
Okinawa. 

Place relationship provides another angle of 
enrichment. Area, population, distance, volume. 
and the like mean little except in terms of rela. 
tivity. Australia’s 2,900,000 square miles mean 
little as an isolated fact, but the fact becomes 
meaningful when compared with the 3,000,000 
square miles of the United States. Similarly 
Canada’s 12,000,000 inhabitants compare well 
with New York State’s 13,000,000; Tokyo's 
population normally ranks between that of New 
York and Chicago; and the latitude of southern 
Argentina is the same as that of southernmost 
Alaska. 

This point may be projected to include con- 
ditions of locational sites. A particular problem 
of Los Angeles is that of obtaining a water 
supply; a problem equally great with New Or- 
leans is that of water disposal. Since the Ohio- 
Mississippi River towns are so subjected to 
flood, there should be worth-while associations 
which may be presented about these places as 
contrasted with cities on the St. Lawrence, 
where floods do not occur. If, as has been 
averred, no place of the earth is more than 
sixty hours from your nearest airport, the pos- 
sibility of distant travel suggests the necessity 
of information as to landing fields, tourist ac- 
commodations, and the like, in the most remote 
parts. Knowledge of intermediate places als0 
would be a convenience in case of forced landing. 


ADAPTATIVE GEOGRAPHY 


For long the geographer has been concerned 
with man-environment relationships. Treatment 
of the field has varied considerably in point of 
view, however. Only a few decades ago some 
referred to environment as being directive in 
nature and determinative of all human activity 
and welfare. Such an idea has been largely cas! 
aside. Opinion now accepts environment as col 
sisting of certain conditions that remain %® 
something of a passive factor—that it exerts 1 
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yreat compulsion on either the individual or the 
sation. On the other hand, it does present and 
jmit opportunity: makes it possible for human 
fort to be productive in some things, while in 
thers, the same effort could result only in fail- 
ire. In what is termed favorable environment, 
nan can and does make varied accomplishments, 
ut thus far in civilization he has met with 
‘otal defeat, or at least very scant success, in 
wmerous areas of unfavorable environment. 

In this process, man is an independent crea- 
yure—he exercises his will in the acceptance or 
rejection of the environmental opportunity. But 
yrhaps no human being could be found who 
antirely ignores these phenomena. Even the 
ower animals do much in the way of accepting, 
and to some extent modifying, their habitats, 
as may be observed in the homing of the forest 
quirrel as contrasted to that of the prairie 
quirrel. A particular difference between man 
and the lower animals is found in man’s greater 
jiscretion in the utilization of his environment. 
4nd further, a particular mark of human ad- 
vanceement, which rivals or exceeds election of 
avironmental opportunity, lies in man’s success 
at modifying these conditions to suit his needs 
more thoroughly. 

From the dawn of history a chief concern of 
mankind has been the alignment of effort with 
respect to environmental conditions. The Egyp- 
tans developed a practice of planting their 
‘rops after the annual Nile floods had supplied 
moisture to the dry valley lands, but the Baby- 
onians, deprived of this gift of nature, diverted 
the life-giving waters of their rivers onto their 
varched fields. The medieval baron selected his 
productive lands for cultivation, but placed his 
‘astle in a naturally-protected place or in a 
gion where a great moat might be girded 
about it. The occupation of semi-arid grasslands 
ty a nomadic people and the utilization of the 
‘umid, productive plainslands by about 90 per 


‘ent of the earth’s inhabitants have followed the 
‘ame course. 


It is not the fortune of accident but the result 
f commonplace, judicious procedure which has 
een followed in utilizing the humid sub-tropical 
ands for cotton, the intermediate prairie lands 
‘ot wheat, lands with Mediterranean climate 
‘or fruits and grapes, and the humid low lati- 
ides for sugar cane, coffee, and cacao. Simi- 


larly, it has been election of opportunity that 
has led to the establishment of great industrial 
centers at loci convenient to sources of powers, 
many of the woodworking industries at vantage 
points near the forests, and a large percentage 
of the great commercial cities on harbors acces- 
sible to ocean transport. 

Another objective of similar concern has been 
that of searching out environment in which 
effort might become more and more remuner- 
ative. The historian traces step by step the great 
nomadic invasions from interior Asia eastward 
to the heart of the loessial plans of China and 
westward to the gates of Orleans. In these 
processes the ramifications are varied, the facts 
numerous, but one basic thread—nomadic 
hunger—ties all together. The land of Khan 
luxuries, on the one hand, and that of Hanseatic 
accumulations, on the other, were areas in 
which, it was hoped, this desire could be satis- 
fied. In references to New World colonization 
the orator of today enthralls his listeners by 
emphasis upon virtues, principles, and liberties, 
but in the age of inception, the English writers 
seemed to have a better grasp of human quali- 
ties when they played upon such terms as gold, 
rubies, diamonds, and viands. 


INTERACTIVE GEOGRAPHY 

If one chose to ignore the perils of trampling 
somewhat on established practices, the higher 
strata of anthropo-geo relations may be desig- 
nated interactive geography. While no sharp 
line of cleavage separates these criteria from 
adaptative geography, the inference here is that 
the field includes phenomena beyond that ordi- 
narily ascribed to environmental adaptation. 
In its simple treatment, adaptative geography 
more often refers to the human acceptance of 
prevailing conditions in a respective environ- 
ment—something of a one-sided activity in 
which man attempts to harmonize his efforts to 
suit existing conditions. Much emphasis is 
placed on the perceptible, natural factors. Tem- 
perature, rainfall, soil, slope, and accessibility 
rank high in this consideration. Interactive 
geography, as here intended, projects the field 
further to include the work of reactive agents 
as well as environmental entities, at least par- 
tially non-existent. Proper alignment of the 
anthropo-geo relations, then, requires not only 
discretion in applying the human factor, but 
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proper evaluation of resultants from the retro- 
active environmental factors as well. 

In this process the resultants may be either 
good or bad, depending upon the character of 
place or method of procedure. Ingenuity in 
drainage practices by the Dutch, in conjunction 
with the soil-forming work of natural agents, 
changed the water-logged polderlands into mel- 
low, productive soils. Forest plantings in the 
encroaching sands of the Landes in France not 
only checked the advancing menace, but turned 
the immediate area into an attractive and pro- 
ductive borderland. Conversely, the interactiv- 
ity which enabled the early Egyptians to survive 
has been much altered by the impoundment of 
waters, from which the fertile alluviums are 
deposited in the reservoirs, instead of being 
carried to the fields as formerly. In southwest 
Africa, the destruction of the tsetse fly led to 
the destruction of the natural vegetation and 
erosion which left the land in worse plight than 
when infested by the dreaded insect. In our own 
country, forest removal, followed by recurrent 
fires and subsequent erosion, has left certain 
Appalachian lands in all but a hopeless condi- 
tion. Similarly, overgrazing and cultivation in 
the western dry lands have resulted in relegat- 
ing vast acreage to the “dust bowl.” 

Work in urban developments and other activ- 
ities likewise has been varied as to outcome. 
Many of our oldest established towns, from 
penurious opportunity, remain among the small- 
est of the country or have ceased to function; 
others favorably placed have become blighted 
by outgrown, narrow, crooked streets and ill- 
placed industry. Ordinarily, man eventually cor- 
rects such malpractices, but more often at stag- 
gering waste of effort and expense. Conversely, 
many of our newer urban centers stand in bold 
contrast to these decrepits. They were planned 
rather than built. The bases are well drained, 
healthful, and free from flood. Railway and 
highway approaches are without obstacles. The 
entire artifacts, as it were, stand as attractive 
and practicable commentaries on modern 
achievement. 

APPLIED GEOGRAPHY 


The particular objective in human activity is 
that of securing desired resultants. And maxi- 
mum achievement obviously can be obtained 
only through perfect coordination of the forces 


es 


involved. The proper discipline of these inte. 
active agencies, that is, the meticulous arrange. 
ment of the anthropo-geo factors, apparently 
should become the geographer’s highest plane 
of usefulness. This procedure would merely 
bring together into working order the various 
phases of the geographic realm previoysly 
treated. The particular advantages of applied 
geography over the adaptative, as here intended, 
is that it implies more extended planning ané 
manipulation of the interactive agencies to gyi 
human needs rather than the direction of human 
acts to harmonize with prevailing environmen. 
tal conditions, as is more nearly true in the 
adaptative category. It also implies the dire 
need of a more vigorous and expansive program 
in the application of scientific knowledge ¢ 
man-environment interrelations, rather than 


leaving the solution of this gigantic problem t 
the “ravages of haphazard effort and the peril 
of political propagandists.” 

That there is particular need of applied geog- 
raphy seems unquestionable. Planning in ac. 
cordance with environmental entities is manda- 
tory if the waste through evolutionary channel 


to adjustment is to be avoided. Proper proceé- 
ure in the building of cities and in the utilization 
of regions, with respect to immediate and future 
needs, in so far as can be discerned, would 
eliminate much of this waste, in many cases 
practically all of it. Without this attempt at the 
scientific approach, that is, the application of 
local, regional, and even interregional consider- 
ation, cities will continue to be “built” instead 
of planned, and economic regionalism will de 
generate (now well on the road) into fhe cate- 
gory of economic nationalism. 

Although people everywhere tend eventually 
to arrive at a fair degree of adjustment, to 
often the paths of approach are too contorted 
and uneconomical for acceptance in the moder 
world. The earth falls short in being a perfec’ 
home for man. Then a particular necessity i 
that of selecting, modifying, coordinating. The 
paths to these goals of accomplishment perhaps 
are as vague to the masses as are those in the 
fields of dentistry and medicine, a situation 
largely self-explanatory with respect to needs 
for guidance in this field of applied effort. 

Parenthetically, some progress has been made 
in the utilization of geographical knowledge f" 
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wch work. The TVA utilized the work of 
jumerous geographers, not in recognition of a 
profession, but because the individuals produced 
what was desired. Our government, in this re- 
pect trailing far behind some others, drew into 
the recent war work some 200 of these special- 
ists. A number of them remain in this service. 
Perhaps any city, where at all convenient, could 
well afford to include a geographer on its plan- 
sing board. Some of the larger cities have util- 
ed this source of assistance, but the smaller 
tities and towns in general apparently do not 
recognize such a need. 


THE GEOGRAPHY FINITE 
The finite in the geographic realm implies 
yrfection in the utilization of earth entities 
with respect to human needs. Acquisition of this 
wal, however, seems improbable or even im- 
possible, due to the complexity of a constantly 
changing situation and to the extreme task of 
jisseminating knowledge and practices to all 
parts of the earth. Difficulty of attainment in 
this respect is indicated by man’s delayed con- 
ept of the earth body. The period of written 
history has been almost entirely consumed in 
expanding the horizon of geography from the 
narrowly restricted environment of the pri- 
meval stage to the rounding out of a two-dimen- 
ional earth-space. From the heady drafts of 


the Greek classicists were salvaged the hy- 
potheses of the earth’s sphericity. Renaissance 
scholars absorbed and charted the information, 
but not until the present century was the idea 
brought into fact realization. 


That attainment in the interactive workings 
of the anthropo-geo factors is less complicated 
than the acquisition concerning earth-space 
seems doubtful—this, even though the earth 
realm were static. But the enormity of the task 
is enhanced by the constantly changing rela- 
tional complex. So the geographer need not, like 
Alexander the Great, sigh for more horizons to 
conquer. The introduction of a new machine or 
the adoption of a new method makes necessary 
the reorientation of human affairs. But before 
the idea is carried to remote parts, it is out- 
moded by new concepts. New horizons appear. 
So, to revive an old ditty, “the music goes ’round 
and ’round.” The end is not yet. One step is 
achieved; other problems are created for solu- 
tion, but each forward step brings attainment 
in the human-environmental realm farther 
along the road to perfection. Though the finite 
goal lies well beyond the most remote horizon, 
progress in the desired direction is thereby 
made none the less significant. Therefore, effort 
in achieving this goal should not be stifled. 
Therein lies the hope of human progress. 


The Quintessence of Conjecture 


EVELYN ARONSON 
Seward Park High School, New York City 


The Principles of Human Geography by Ells- 
worth Huntington is a solidly and comprehen- 
‘ively conceived work. The author has taken 
‘onsiderable pains to relieve the heavy scholar- 
chip embodied in the book by homey asides 
based on his own experiences and observations 
of natural phenomena. Can there be anything 
more heartwarming than the efforts of a re- 
‘yected scholar to bring his learning down to 
the student’s level? In this case, Mr. Hunting- 
‘on’s personal observations and speculations 
tave the added charm of relieving erudition 
witha graceful sententiousness all his own. We 
{uote from his volume :1 


1. If the earth were altered in shape even a 
little, if it rotated or revolved more slowly, 
or if it were composed of different mate- 
rials, the development of plants, animals, 
and man would have been correspondingly 
altered. (p. 27) 


Think how different life would be if there 
were no such thing as the year, month, and 
day, or even if we had no way of knowing 


1 Reprinted by permission from Principles of Human 
Geography by Ellsworth Huntington, published by John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York City. 
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the hour of the day. How could people meet 
at the right place for business, study, or 
recreation without wasting hours because 
some come early and some late? How could 
trains maintain any kind of schedule? Of 
what use would the radio be if no one knew 
when a program would be put on? (p. 30) 
Without the seasons mankind might never 
have become civilized. (p. 46) 


If the earth did not rotate, a single day and 
night would last a year. (p. 71) 

If the ocean stood 600 feet lower than now 
. . . the continents would be much larger; 
their climates would be more continental 
and hence more extreme, less healthful, and 
less favorable for crops; and the deserts of 
the interior would be enlarged. (p. 117) 
Now we begin to see why most of Asia... 
is crossed only by one railroad from east to 
west and none from north to south. If the 
relief of the continent were different—if it 
sloped gently upward to a high plateau in 
the north central part—millions of square 
miles which are now almost uninhabited 
because of dryness, ruggedness, or low 
temperature would be as productive as the 
plains of our west. (p. 173) 

If Asia stood a few thousand feet higher all 
these islands [the Philippines, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Java and Celebes] would be seen 
as parts of high mountain chains surround- 
ing basins and plateaus like those of the 
great triangle of inner Asia. (p. 174) 

If all the lakes in the world should dry up 
within a single year they would supply 
only one-fifteenth of the rain that falls 
each year on the lands. (p. 231) 

If there were no oceans, all parts of the 
United States would have extremes [in 
temperatures] much greater than those of 
Bismarck [North Dakota]; the summers 
would be unbearably hot and the winters 
unbearably cold. It is well that the conti- 
nents are surrounded by great oceans. (p. 
232) 

Transportation on the ocean would be as 
difficult without harbors as railway traffic 
would be without stations and freight 
yards. (p. 244) 

Everywhere for nearly 2,000 miles the 
Yangtze flows through a region full of in- 


——— 


dustrious people. Hence its hinterlang 
would be one of the best if only the people 
were not so poor. (p. 265) 


If no mountain building |on the earth's 
surface] had ever taken place the heavier 
minerals would probably now be almost en. 
tirely buried far beyond our reach. (p, 298) 


If there were no such thing as war, and if 
all nations were equally free to trade every. 
where, there would be no trouble. (p. 315) 


Old Germany had plenty of coal and France 
plenty of iron. If they had been friends, 
their combination of coal and iron would 
have been admirable. ... (p. 316) 


The beauty of Mr. Huntington’s remarks lig 
in the endless opportunity open to all of us to 
become sophists at the price of a simple formula. 
What if the earth were flattened in four places 
instead of two and there were no calcium in its 
crust? Or if green had a more irritating effect 
on the rods and cones of our eye screen? Why, 
then, green would mean “stop” and red would 
mean “go.” (In case you are still curious about 
the missing calcium, its absence from the earth’s 
crust might have resulted in no sabre-toothed 
tiger, term-end examinations, oyster stew, and 
my Cousin Frances.) It’s a conjecture without 
a horizon and any teacher can have a pleasant 
term toying with the idea by keeping it at the 
tip of his imagination. And clocks! And calen- 
dars! Why are the Indians, who invented the 
Aztec calendar, such confirmed procrastinator’ 
I suspect that many centuries ago they began to 
see through the riddles that Huntington pro- 
poses. I think they got bored with specious sup 
positions and began drinking something headier 
than the tonic served up in the text to pass for 
thought. 


“If the ocean stood 600 feet lower...” Let us 
change lower to higher and see how the thought 
may be developed. The great Atlantic alluvial 
plain would be under water, Maine’s potatoes 
might be growing in Ontario, western Pennsy! 
vania would become salt-water farmland and 
the Grand Central Station would have to be 
moved back to the Poconos. A few such twists 
(gimmicks they call them in the radio business) 
and you can shuck your own corn in the clas 
room, perhaps with an improved Hooper rating 
and a reputation for originality. 


choie 
phent 
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In other parts of the book there are some 
choice explanations of social and _ historical 
phenomena from which we quote. The captions 
are ours. 

Why the Hatfields Hated the McCoys or Go Get 
, Lawyer in the Valley: 

When one man wrongs another in the 
mountains, it is difficult to get redress 
through the law, because the officials are usu- 
ally far away in the lowlands. Among coward- 
ly people this means that wrongs would go 
unrighted. Among bold, sturdy mountaineers, 
however, it leads men to try to right their 
own wrongs. Thus if a man is murdered, his 
brothers, sons, and other relatives feel that 
it is their duty to kill the murderer them- 
selves. If they do so, the relatives of the 
murderer try in their turn to take vengeance. 
Thus family feuds arise, which may last for 
many generations. Sometimes a little quarrel 
over some trifle arouses people’s anger and 
blows are struck. The quarrel thus started 
may go on for decades and cause the children, 
grandchildren, and even the great-grandchil- 
dren of the first pair to lie in wait by the road- 
side to shoot one another. (p. 223-224) 

Napoleon Died on St. Helena Because He 
Couldn’t Swim the Atlantic 

How effective the ocean barrier may be is 
illustrated by the life of Napoleon. After he 
had been conquered by the English, Spanish, 
and Germans, he was sent to the island of 
Elba as an exile. There, however, the water 
that separated him from France was so nar- 
row that he escaped from exile and returned 
to lead his armies once more. Then when he 
was again conquered at Waterloo in 1815, he 
was sent to the little island of St. Helena, 
separated even from Africa by a barrier of 
1,200 miles of water, and from France, by 
5,000. He could not escape, and so spent the 
rest of his life there. Like the lighthouse 
keeper on a rocky island during a storm, he 
was held in one small place because he had no 
means of crossing the ocean barrier. (p. 241) 
Rocks Are Exclusive, but Fishermen Don’t 
Draw the Social Line 


Where the beach is broken by a river or 
estuary, a piece of water protected from the 
waves may be dotted with sailboats at anchor, 
while a yacht club may stand close by on the 
shore. The headlands, on the contrary, are 
generally occupied by larger houses which 
are placed somewhat irregularly in more ex- 
tensive grounds. Their owners often try to 
keep outsiders away from the shore. The fact 
that the sea beats directly against steep rocks 
instead of against a beach helps them in this, 
but the rocks attract fishermen. The hotels on 
the rocky headlands tend to be more expen- 
sive and exclusive than on the sandy beaches. 
(p. 252) 


Why John L. Lewis Never Quotes Ellsworth 
Huntington 


The process of breaking out the coal and 
loading it into little cars far underground is 
monotonous and tiresome. The miners are not 
particularly well paid, for the work does not 
require much skill. (p. 326) ... Strikes, too, 
are common... . Such strikes are most likely 
to occur in isolated communities inhabited 
largely by a foreign-born population. Since 
the miners are ignorant, both politics and 
social life have usually been dominated either 
by unscrupulous mine owners or labor agi- 
tators. Since other industries are not well 
developed, it is not easy for the miners to 
enter other occupations, and there is no body 
of skilled laborers, merchants, and other sub- 
stantial people to act as a balance wheel... . 
Thus it appears that, while coal is one of the 
foundations of modern industry, the actual 
work of mining coal is a hindrance to civiliza- 
tion. (p. 327) 


Congressmen Make Grave Mistakes on Purpose 


Congressmen often try to get appropri- 
ations for their own districts regardless of the 
rest of the country. It is a grave mistake to 
think that money should be spent in one’s own 
particular district whether it produces bene- 
fits or not. (p. 524) 
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Suggestions for Supervising the Reading 
Program in the Social Studies 


W. V. BADGER 


Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee 


The introduction of children to books is one 
of the most important tasks which devolves 
upon the teacher. Children generally enjoy 
reading, and it is always interesting to observe 
them quietly reading in a children’s library. 
Unfortunately, somewhere in the mechanical 
routinized activities in schools, many pupils lose 
their desire for reading or else are not en- 
couraged to make contributions from their read- 
ing experiences to the common experiences of 
the group. If pupils have not formed desirable 
reading habits, or if they have learned to dis- 
like reading because of poor procedures, the 
problems of the teacher at any school level are 
increased in number and in degree of difficulty.? 
Objectives: 

. To gain rich and varied experience through 

reading. 

. To instill strong motives for, and per- 

manent interests in, reading. 

. To build desirable attitudes and economical 

and effective habits and skills. 
Factors on which promotion of 
depends: 

. The personality of the teacher. 

. The extent and breadth of the teacher’s 

reading and interest in books. 

. The degree of leadership and amiability in 

the teacher—pupil relations. 

. The accessibility, extent, and diversification 

of reading material. 
Suggestions for securing reading materials 
and keeping abreast of the times: 

1. Teachers must read periodicals, news- 
papers, and contemporary books in order 
to stimulate the participation of students. 

2. Use weekly newspapers especially written 
for high school pupils. 


interest 


1 William G. Kimmel, The Management of the Read- 
ing Program in the Social Studies (Philadelphia: Mc- 
Kinley Publishing Company, 1929), Chapter VIII. 

2 Carter V. Good, The Supplementary Reading Assign- 
rng, eee Warwick and York, Inc., 1927), Chap- 
ter : 


3. Use the class period for discussion. Per. 
haps it may follow a pertinent radio pro. 
gram. 

. Keep a bibliography of the most valuable 
articles that have appeared in current 
materials. 

. It is a good idea for the teacher to call the 
attention of the pupils to important events 
of the week. 

. Students should be encouraged to keep a 
file of clippings and the unit or semester 
test may touch upon current affairs in some 
respect. “A useful exercise at the end of 
each semester is a short ‘history’ of the 
United States or the world for the four or 
five months just passed. This paper should 
be prepared in class and not written ahead 
of time.” 

. “Pupils should be encouraged to read crit- 
ically. They should look for contradictions 
and snap judgments. . . . They should gain 
the historian’s perspective which gives 
events their true size regardless of the 
newspaper column space.’” 


Exploring, exploiting, and expanding the stu 


dent’s out-of-school reading: 

. Read to the class frequently, complete 
stories from books. 

. Begin a good story, read the most interest: 
ing part, tell the children the title and 
author, and allow them to finish the story. 

. Have the pupil read to the class a part of 
the story he especially likes. Many of the 
others will soon seek an opportunity t 
read all of it. 

. Make use of Book Week: 

a. Exhibit book posters and discuss them. 
b. Present Book Week stunts. 
c. Encourage parents to give good books 
to their children as presents. 
3Howard Van Norman, “Keeping Social Scien 


Abreast of the Times,” JIlinois Teacher, XXIII (1935) 
144-146. 
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;, Get acquainted with books which the chil- only 15,000 of 350,000 library books were 


dren own: 
a. Encourage children to bring books to 
school. 
b. Permit the children to tell about their 
own books. 

; When studying about the different coun- 
tries, have the pupils bring in magazine 
articles or pictures pertaining to them. 
Have these read and discussed by pupils. 

Make more use of the school’s supplemen- 
tary books by encouraging the children to 
take these books home, to tell stories they 
read, and to recommend books to others. 

8, Have acceptable magazines for all reading 

abilities. 

9, Make little booklets with stories clipped 

from magazines, newspapers, etc. 

1). Place before the class current event papers 

prepared for the schools: 

a. Discuss the making of these papers. 

. Talk with the children on topics that 
they can comprehend from the papers. 

:. Read to the child occasionally suitable 
selections from these newspapers. 

. Help them select items desirable to be 
read in the daily papers. 

ll. Encourage the children to begin to use the 

newspapers by finding the words, phrases, 

and sentences that they can read. 

2. Put in some conspicuous place a collection 

of easy-to-read, carefully selected books. 

Need for the improvement of leisure reading 
by the pupil: 

1. “Most people do not read good books. 
Furthermore, most people could not read 
good books. The best books dealing with 
critical issues cannot be understood by the 
ordinary citizen.” 

2. A study of the Iowa Planning Board shows 
that of 1,100 young people, 29 per cent 
claim to enjoy reading more than any other 
activity. In this group 43 per cent had 
read no book within a year; 27 per cent 
read 1-5 books; 7 per cent had read as many 
as twelve books. Less than 5 per cent had 
read any literary magazines. 

3. The study made by Johnson and Packer 
shows that during the year in five colleges, 


asked for and less than 5 per cent were 
used 5 or more times. The median number 
of books drawn per student was 20 for all 
subjects for the whole year. 


. Ina study of 24 large cities, Strayer found 


the median expenditure for libraries was 
10 cents per pupil, with 48 cents, the largest 
amount, in the middle 50 per cent of the 
cities. “Unless books are provided, it is 
impossible to improve leisure reading.’’® 


Finding a book to read: 
1. Use the Book Review Section of the Sunday 


New York Times or of some other metro- 
politan newspaper: 

a. Turn to the part devoted to “Latest 
Books Received.” Read the topical 
headings for a book which interests 
you: 

History and Biography 
Fiction 
Literature and Essays 
Poetry and Drama 
Music 
Philosophy and Religion 
Juvenile 
Economics and Sociology 
Textbooks 
Reference Books 
World Affairs 
New Editions 
Education 
Miscellaneous 
Pamphlets 

. Note the books or pamphlets that ap- 
peal to you. 

. Find the full review of an interesting 
book in the first part of the magazine. 

. After reading the review decide 
whether this book should be recom- 
mended to the librarian. 

e. Fill out the appropriate blank recom- 
mending the book for purchase. 


2. Read a book of your selection: 


a. Look for a review of this book. 

b. Compare and contrast the impressions 
of the reviewer with your own im- 
pressions. 


c. If possible, compare several different 


ieee reviews. 
, Wayne T. Branom, “Means of Stimulating Pupils 
igen) out-of School Reading,” Illinois Teacher, XXVI 


5 Ernest Horn, “The Importance of Leisure Reading,” 
Idaho Journal of Education, XTX (1938) 186. 
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Reading to interpret a quotation and to under- 


a 


stand how it was written: 

Representative quotations from dramatic 
incidents in American history might be 
selected because of their appropriateness 
to the Defense Program. 


2. The quotations first used may be selected 


from the text or texts. 


3. These expressions may be used as a point 


of departure for studying the lives of sev- 
eral men present when the statement was 
made. 


4. Pictures, cartoons, short stories, and de- 


tailed descriptions from various sources 
may be used to augment the meaning of 
the quotation. Below is given an example: 
“T mix them with brains, Sir.” 
John Opie (1761-1807) 
“Opie gave this answer to a visitor 
who inquired by what remarkable pro- 
cess he mixed his colors to render them 
so fresh and vigorous. His love of his 
art made him indifferent to popular 
favor and he devoted his brush to his- 
torical and scriptural subjects on a lofty 
scale, like the ‘Murder of Rizzio’ (1787), 
which opened the door of the Academy 
to him.’ 


What abilities are needed to test the validity 


. One must be able to read widely. 


of materials? 

Many 
viewpoints are necessary in order to evalu- 
ate the truth of material. 


2. The ability to use the dictionary will enable 


one to discriminate fine shades of meaning 
and to understand technical terms which 
give a deeper meaning to what is read. 


. The ability to use cross references will aid 


in locating material. 


. The ability to use the index will be helpful 


in locating what other writers have to say 
upon the same or related subjects. 


5. Footnotes are of value to both the writer 


and reader. 


. The ability to use “Who’s Who,” in studying 


6 Walter Fogg, One Thousand Sayings of History 
(New York: Gossett and Dunlap, 1929), p. 583. 


What knowledges 


————, 


authors, will enable the reader to find oy 
about their training and experience. 

7. The ability to interpret in the light of wha 
precedes and what follows is essential, 


What attitudes are necessary for testing th, 


validity of reading matter? 

1. One needs to have the attitude that ay 
opinion will not be formed until all the ey. 
dence is collected. 

. An attitude of fairness is essential. 

. One needs an attitude which demands that 
sooner or later the data shall be verified, 

. An attitude of inquiry into the facts o; 
reliability will greatly facilitate the testing 
of validity. 

are necessary in_ testing 
validity ? 

. We need to know the standing of the author. 

. We need to know the training, experience, 
and accomplishments of the author. 

3. We need to know what the author has 
written. 

. It is also very helpful to know what ex. 
perience the author has had outside of his 
academic training. 

. We want to take into account the possibility 
of motives for downright falsehood or for 
twisting or coloring the truth. 

. The knowledge of the possibility of honest 
mistakes is helpful in testing validity. 

. We should know how soon after the event 
the record was made and what an op- 
portunity the recorder had for learning 
the truth. 

. We need to know whether the witness was 
a participant who would see but part of the 
happenings or a disinterested spectator. 

. The knowledge of the basis for making the 
statement is a help. 

. A knowledge of whether a statement is i 
accord, or in opposition to, the 
belief is highly important. 

. A knowledge of the standing of the publi- 
cation in which the statement occurs ! 
significant.’ 


genera 


* Robert H. Morrison, “Testing Validity of Printet 
Statements,” Colorado School Journal XLVI (1930) 
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Focus on Costa Rica 


MARY EVELYN DUFFY 


Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan 


Of all the Central American Republics, Costa 
Rica, it would seem, should have been least 
likely to fall under the iron heel of Communism. 
To students and observers of Latin America, 
the capture of Costa Rica’s government by Red 
aders in the spring of 1948 came somewhat as 
,surprise and somewhat as a revelation of the 
forces that have been quietly and insidiously 
jeveloping there for the past decade or two. 
Qne can only wish that both the Church and 
the State in Costa Rica had been more alert to 
the corruption at work within the nation and 
yetter prepared to combat it. 

There is hope, though, in the thought that 
‘adition, history, economics and political in- 
tincts for almost half a century have tended 
teadily toward democracy and that the people 
we not likely to abandon lightly the notable 
vains in self-government which Costa Rica has 
made during the twentieth century. Possessing 
ahomogeneous population, a considerable num- 
ter of small land-owners and a high degree of 
literacy, Costa Rica is almost unique among 
latin American countries in its close approach 
‘0a working union of government theory and 
practice. Since 1902, when Ascension Esquival 
was made president, real elections and an exten- 
ive franchise have been characteristic of Costa 
Rican politics. In the general election of Feb- 
tlary, 1936, action was taken against those 
who tried to obstruct free and secret balloting. 
later that same year an amendment to the con- 
titution made voting obligatory, not only in 
presidential but in municipal and congressional 
‘lections as well. The 1936 returns marked the 
‘trengthening of younger, more liberal, and 
progressive elements among the electorate, but 
this force proved itself openly unfavorable to 
‘ommunism and even took congressional action 
against its activities. 

Among Latin American States, Costa Rica 
Possesses a remarkable record of political sta- 
tility and democracy. Since the late nineteenth 
‘ntury there has been no invitation to dictator- 


ship. While it can hardly be regarded as a na- 
tion having a popular government in the sense 
of control by the organized public opinion of the 
state, yet Presidential power in actual affairs is 
a power balanced well by a Congress possessing 
real prerogatives and a Judiciary free from the 
domination of the Executive. For a number of 
decades, political disorders of a serious nature 
have been rare. Free speech and free press 
have prevailed. Craft and bribery in govern- 
ment affairs have not been prevalent. 


Unlike many Latin American states, Costa 
Rica’s civic life has not been burdened with the 
problem of a population economically dependent 
and politically inert. There are few Indians in 
the population, because an insignificant number 
survived the first years of Spanish rule. Cur- 
rent statistics classify 90 per cent of the in- 
habitants of the Costa Rican area as white, and 
eight per cent as mestizo; other types are 
negligible. This predominantly white society 
which occupies Costa Rica is in large part re- 
sponsible for the social coherence, consequent 
common interests, and steady progress toward 
republicanism for which Costa Rica has been 
remarkable. 

Common Spanish cultural traditions provide 
strong bonds uniting the Costa Ricans. Most 
Costa Ricans are the descendants of sturdy 
peasants from Northern Spain. They are mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church. They read the 
literature of Spain. The social structure in 
which they live—semi-feudal and agrarian— 
takes its model from Old Spain. Upon these 
bases was founded a state notable for its racial 
coherence, its social order, its economic and 
political life. Democracy, not Communism, was 
to have been its natural goal. 

Land ownership determines the degree of 
economic power a man possesses, and to a great 
extent, land ownership also determines his poli- 
tical power in many Latin American countries. 
In a smaller measure than in most other coun- 
tries has the political and economic power of 
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Costa Rica been concentrated in the hands of among the towns that have colleges. There a, 
a few. Most of the Costa Ricans live on small schools of law and medicine, a national museyn, 
farms. The Costa Rican population has been a national library, the University of Sant there 
relatively free from the extremes of wealth and Tomas and the Physico-Geographical ay the e3 
poverty. There are few wealthy landowners Meteorological Institution. In 1940, Presidey; and n 
and at the other end of the scale, very few In- Guardia founded a national university. The 
dians or Negro peons. Where there is a tremen- A feature of education standing in stron, the 1 
dous cleavage between the rich and poor, contrast to that found in most Latin Americar suffic’ 
dangerous social classifications are to be found, schools is the adoption of co-education in ne ie 
classifications which provide the breeding mary schools. Economy, particularly in rural sonal 
ground of Communism. But Costa Rica has had districts, where separate schools maul Lean ‘s fer 
no clearly divided social castes, no great capital- een difficult to support, was one of the motives reapé 
ists, no proletarian masses. It isa small homo- fo» this departure. High educational standard: Kept 
geneous state, in which men have been known may be attributed to many causes. Among ther 
as hermanicos (brotherlies) because their in- jg the relative physical isolation of the country 
terests and ideas have been almost identical. which has brought freedom from political dis. 
Indeed, for many years Costa Rica seemed tO turbance overflowing the natural borders, such 
exemplify the classic idea which associates the as have held back Costa Rica’s northern neigh. 
success of the republican system with limited ors. Another situation with which Costa Ric: 
territories and small human groups. is not burdened is the problem of a large In- 
Hopes for a true Costa Rican democracy have dian and frontier population, and widely dis. 
long been based on the existence of an extensive persed settlements with poor communications 
body of small independent farmers. The exis- Such factors make education difficult and seem- 
tence of small farms has provided a wide dis- ingly superfluous for great masses of people i 
tribution of property. The distribution of land Brazil, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, 
has played a key role in determining forms of and elsewhere. 
Latin American government. Land ownership Costa Rica was so named by early Spanish 
in Costa Rica, for example, differs from Salva-_ settlers because of its immense natural re- 
dor where a few wealthy coffee growers domin- sources—its virgin forests, broad savannas. 
ate all political life. In Argentina, maldistri- mineral deposits and valuable vegetable and 
bution of land has been at least in part re- fruit products. Agriculture, the basic industry 
sponsible for a whole tradition of one-man gov- of Costa Rica, is mainly dependent upon thre: 
ernments, and as long as land monopolization crops: bananas, coffee, and cacao. The United 
dominates national economy, the tradition is Fruit Company has recently transferred much 
likely to continue. of its activity from the Caribbean coast to the 
Costa Rica is the most literate of all the Cen- Pacific coast, where an investment of $10,000. 
tral American nations, and proudly boasts that 000 in three years, 1937-1940, has succeeded 11 
it has more teachers than soldiers. Provision ©Pening up thousands of acres of virgin tert’ 
for education has been made for all children, tory in the largest banana project yet known. 
and the schools are among the best in northern Banana cultivation is exceedingly important. 
Latin America. Since the regime of President 2d heavy exports of fruit are made annually 
Soto in 1886, elementary education has been But coffee is the predominant product and 
compulsory and free. The immediate direction yields high returns. Most of the coffee plante- 
of education belongs to the municipalities. Ar- tions are small, largely in the hands of Coste 
ticle 53 of the Constitution permits every Costa Ricans, and are found in the central plateau 
Rican to receive what instruction he pleases in Where the rainfall, temperature, and soil con- 
any educational establishment supported by ditions are ideal for coffee culture. 
public funds. 


hroon 
there 


vance 


There aré several thousand factories and in- 

In San José, the capital and leading city of dustries in Costa Rica. All industries are small. 
Costa Rica, there is a lyceum for boys andacol- They include cigar and cigarette factories. 
lege for girls. Cartago, Alajuela, Heredia are many coffee-drying establishments, — stareh. 
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»room, and woodworking factories. In addition, 
chere are small lumber and pastoral industries ; 
there are rice mills, shoe factories, plants for 
she extraction of edible oil, cotton textile plants, 
and many handicraft and cottage units. 

The bulk of Costa Rica’s population dwell in 
the highlands. Here density of population is 
sufficient to pay the costs of road construction, 
education, and other public services, and eco- 
nomic crises are not frequent. Costa Rica’s soil 
is fertile and two harvests a year are commonly 
reaped. In proportion to its size, Costa Rica has 
kept a fast pace in the race for industrial ad- 
vancement. 

In the majority of Latin American states 
one sees conditions which provide a background 
against which Communism appears at least at- 
tractive, if not absolutely inviting. In almost 


Visual and 


every one of these countries either the domin- 
ance of the great landed estates fosters the con- 
centration of political power in the hands of a 
few and creates a serious political and eco- 
nomic problem; or, the Indian element is so 
large and so apathetic that one finds a state 
within a state; or, educational and cultural 
standards are so extraordinarily low that Com- 
munism might easily take hold. But in Costa 
Rica one does not find the present crisis rooted 
in these things. Behind the tragic picture which 
Costa Rican politics now presents do not lie the 
solid facts of poverty, ignorance, or social and 
economic disparity. Wherever the answer to 
the present coup d’état lies, it is indeed not to be 
sought in the past half-century of Costa Rican 
history. In reply to the question, “Is Commun- 
ism likely to prevail here?” history does present 
something—a picture that is not too dark. 


Other Aids 


R. T. SoOLis-COHEN 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The British Information Services (30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.) lists as avail- 
able the following 16 mm. films: 

Snowdonia. 17 minutes. Rental $5.00. Techni- 
color. 

This film shows scenic Snowdonia in North- 
west Wales with its lakes, farms, and casties 
and its roads winding through the mountains. 
Power on the Land. 17 minutes. Rental $5.00. 

Technicolor. 


Manual methods of planting and reaping are 
‘ontrasted with modern, mechanized farming 
employed in increasing food production. 

The Royal Wedding. 30 minutes. Rental $7.50. 

Technicolor. 
Furnival and Son. 


18 minutes. Rental $2.50. 
Furnival and Son shows a typical traditional 
high-grade cutlery firm in the City of Sheffield 
which employs about thirty to forty workers, 
who toil in a small forge which has been handed 
own from father to son. This small firm must 
‘Ompete with the huge modern cutlery factories 
‘ngaging in mass production. 
Designing Women. 24 minutes. Rental $3.75. 
This film, through a running narrative, 


contrasts two methods of furnishing an apart- 

ment. 

K. R. O.—Germany 1947. 
$1.25. 

The duties of a British Zone administrative 
officer, as shown in this film, include coping 
with refugees, shortages, smugglers and 
hoarders. Stills are available on this film. 

Top Liner. 22 minutes. Rental $2.50. 

The liner of this title is H. M. S. Queen Eliz- 
abeth, which can carry 2,314 passengers in 
comfort and is prepared to make a return trip 
in two days. 

Edinburgh Festival of Music and Drama. 10 
minutes. Rental $1.25. 

The Festival provides a varied offering con- 
sisting of chamber music, symphony orchestra, 
opera, Highland dancing, dramatic perform- 
ances by Louis Jouvet’s company and by the Old 
Vic, and an exhibition of Scottish goods. 

Stills of this film are available. 

River Tyne. 12 minutes. Rental $1.25. 

Describing the River Tyne from its source to 
its mouth, the film shows the modern industries 
on its banks and its historical associations, such 


11 minutes. Rental 
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as the Roman wall and the medieval fortifica- 
tions against the Scots. 
Moving Millions. 17 minutes. 

Sound Film. 

The millions refer to those London must 
transport. To handle them efficiently the Lon- 
don Transport Executive has organized a 
routine for cleaning and checking buses and 
subways, schools for training conductors and 
drivers, and research for new safety devices. 
Stills are available. 


Town Rats, 16 minutes. Rental $2.50. Sound 

Film. 

Modern methods of rat extermination are ex- 
plained and the dangers of rat infestation 
pointed out. An entire city block is selected for 
rat-extermination, which block is then surveyed 
and covered with traps and poisoned bait. 


Five Towns. 27 minutes. Rental $3.75. 

Concerned with the British pottery industry, 
this film shows the whole process of making 
fine china from lumps of wet clay. There are 
some shots of the Crown Staffordshire Pottery 
and of the Wedgewood pottery. 


Rental $2.50. 


They Live Again. 18 minutes. Rental $2.50. 

A study of the work carried on at a Rehabili- 
tation Center for injured coal miners, the film 
shows how exercise, therapy, and a sympathetic 
environment help the patients’ progress toward 
recovery and toward resuming their jobs. 


Radio-Service. 20 minutes. Rental $2.50. 

“‘Radio-Service” offers a description of the 
radio and electronics industry in Great Britain, 
showing the whole process of constructing radio 
sets, the peace-time uses of radar, and the ways 
in which radio heat is used in industry, medi- 
cine and other fields. 

The British Information Services has re- 
cently made the following announcements. 

Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. 614 North Skin- 
ker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed the 
official agent of the British Information Serv- 
ices in the St. Louis area. Swank now main- 
tains a complete library of print of all B. I. S., 
16 mm. sound films. 

The British Information Services has an- 
nounced the cancellation of its contract with 
Film Publishers, Inc. All applications for 16 
mm. prints of ““Man—One Family” and “Your 
Children and You” should now be sent direct to 


——— 
the British Information Services, 30 Rockefg). 
ler Plaza, New York, 20, N. Y. 

The original release of The Falkland Islang; 
listed incorrectly the running time and the yep. 
tal fee. The correct running time is 11 minutes 
and the rental fee $1.25. 

Neither the British Information Services no; 
Simmel Meservey, Inc. suggest the grade or the 
intelligence levels for which their films arp 
suitable. 

Simmel-Meservey, Inc. of Beverly Hills, Cajj. 
fornia presents (a) a film and (b) a series of 
nine film strips on various problems of behavior 
in the classroom and in the playground. 

(a) There Were Two Doctors. 2 reels. 20 min. 
utes. Price: Color $170. 
White $98. 

The two doctors of the title are the young 
Mexican physician and the village witch doctor, 
The former, serving his internship in a tiny 
rural Mexican village, tries with the padre’s 
help to battle against the peasants’ supersti- 
tions. His experiences and his success are 
shown against a background of Mexican rural 
life. 

(b) Each film strip was pre-tested with school 
children and supervisors before it was 
released. Each sells for $2.50. “Field 
Trip” is also available in color at $4.90. 

What Would You Do? (26 frames). 

This strip shows two children who are sub- 
jected to the same experience but who respond 
differently. Their behavior is not evaluated in 
the film, judgment upon it being left to the ob- 
server. 

The New Book. (30 frames). 

The strip tells of the proper treatment of a 
new book by some children and the abuse by 
others, pointing out to the audience the impor- 
tance of using a book properly and the damage 
that may result from its misuse. 

Working Together (23 frames). 

Cooperation is taught by the story of three 
children who want to build a playhouse but do 
not want to share it. They soon discover that 
no one of them can do the job alone and then 
agree to work together. 

The Slide. (33 frames). 

This strip teaches two lessons: that sound 
reasons have shaped the rules of safety, and 
that sharing is good for everybody. 


Black and 
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the Field Trip (36 frames). 

In order to be successful a field trip must be 
planned. How to accomplish this efficiently is 
the burden of this film. 


Jimmy Didn’t Listen. (26 frames). 

Jimmy’s experience demonstrates the impor- 
‘ance of listening to instructors and putting 
things in their proper places. 
schoolground Discoverer. (21 frames). 

The problem of the untidy school grounds 


and its solution is presented in the form of a 
story. 
Share the Ball. (32 frames). 

A group of children discover that it is more 
fun to share their ball and play together than 
to play alone. Sharing is the theme of the nar- 
rative. 

Share the Sandpile. (26 frames). 

The strip suggests how children can play to- 
gether pleasantly by getting along with each 
other. 


News and Comment 


LEONARD B. IRWIN 


Principal, High School, Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


TEACHING CURRENT EVENTS 


One of the perennial problems in the social 
studies field and one that is frequently brought 
io our attention is how to teach current events. 
All sorts of plans and procedures are used 
from school to school. Some are worth-while 
and some probably not. Often their success is 
due not so much to the plan used as to the 
personality and technical ability of the teacher. 
No thoroughly satisfactory program seems to 
have been generally accepted. 


The most recent attack on the problem ap- 
peared in The New York Times Magazine of 
January 23 in an article by Walter E. Myer, 
director of the Civic Education Service in 
Washington. Mr. Myer, who has long been 
active in promoting current events teaching in 
the schools, has written an article for general 
consumption in which he presents the principal 
arguments for the study of current problems 
in the school. No one can deny the validity of 
most of them and Mr. Myer does not labor 
such a commonly accepted thesis unnecessarily. 
He turns most of his attention to a break-down 
of the faults of most current events teaching 
a8 it is usually done, and to a specific suggestion 
for improvement. 


His first criticism is that not enough time is 
illotted to current events. In many schools one 
period a week is devoted to the subject as part 
of the social studies courses, and pupils not in 
4 social studies class do not receive even this 
‘mall amount. The result is that the students 


gain a superficial acquaintanceship with a 
scattered group of news events, often incom- 
plete and unrelated. Since there is insufficient 
time to keep up with daily developments and 
work up sound background information, the 
results may often be nearly worthless. 


Mr. Myer says that scholastic standards in 
current events are low. He claims that such 
classes are frequently poorly organized and 
controlled. He attributes this in considerable 
part to the fact that teachers are almost never 
specifically trained and certificated in teaching 
current events. That they may be well versed 
in history or geography by no means offers 
assurance that teachers are equally well in- 
formed on contemporary affairs. The attitude 
of students is another limiting factor. Pupils 
are likely to take but little interest in a subject 
which is injected one day a week into the major 
business of the course and are apt to regard the 
current events period rather as an opportunity 
to relax. 

Lack of continuity is another handicap to a 
successful current events program. Not only 
is it interrupted each week, but ended entirely 
at the conclusion of the social studies course to 
which it is appended. Only those comparatively 
few pupils who take a social studies course 
every year have an opportunity to carry on 
the current events class work throughout their 
school life. 

Mr. Myer also takes issue with those courses 
which omit direct current events work on the 
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assumption that the study of civics and history 
background will provide the interest and in- 
formation necessary for the understanding of 
current affairs. The point is well taken. Few 
children of school age are able to make the 
generalizations and abstract relationships 
needed to parallels of value between 
what is happening now and what has happened 
in the past. This process requires a fairly high 
level of ability to rationalize and think inde- 
pendently, and few youngsters possess it. 


draw 


The plan which Mr. Myer proposes to give 
American young people a sound civic education 
on a contemporary basis is an ambitious and 
attractive one; that the obstacles to it are so 
numerous and weighty is unfortunate. Briefly, 
he suggests three things. First, he would re- 
quire every pupil, from junior high school 
through college, to take a _five-hour-a-week 
current history course to be devoted to national 
and international problems as they develop. 
Secondly, he proposes a scholarship fund for 
pupils who demonstrate marked interest and 
ability in this field, so that their education could 
be extended and their talents not be lost to the 
nation. Finally he would require each teacher- 
training institution to provide the courses nec- 
essary to prepare teachers to work in the field 
of current events just as is done with other 
subjects. 

There is little doubt that a major course in 
current events would be a most valuable addi- 
tion to the curriculum, and certainly a stimu- 
lating and interesting one to teach. Manv social 
studies teachers must have wished that they 
could have the opportunity to work with such 
a project. But as long as a pupil’s load is 
limited to four or five majors, the equally in- 
sistent claims of English, foreign languages, 
science, mathematics, home economics and vo- 
cational subjects practically compel the social 
sciences to restrict their requirements to their 
present budget of time. One can agree fully 
with Mr. Myer in his concern for the impor- 
tance of training new citizens in their imme- 
diate civic problems, but it is impossible to 
accept his proposals as a practicable solution of 
the current events problem. 


TEACHING CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


Another difficult problem of technique in 
teaching the social studies is that of dealing 


LL 
with controversial issues. It is the type of 
problem which vexes the young teacher an 
the experienced alike, and which can in extrem: 
cases enmesh the administration, school board 
and general public. It is so often true that 
parents and townspeople know little and care 
less, apparently, whether their children ar 
being taught a sound understanding of the 
principles of physics or a true appreciation of 
good literature; but they can develop a yery 
vigorous interest in the possibility that their 
children have become aware of an ideology or 
socio-political theory at variance with the com. 
munity norms. Subjects such as labor relations, 
communism, racial and religious prejudice, th 
free enterprise system and American foreign 
policy are potential dynamite in the classroom, 
A social studies class which ignores them js 
unworthy of the name and one which inves. 
tigates them is a serious challenge to good 
teaching technique. In many subject matter 
fields the instructor can safely afford to be 
rather dogmatic. He can say or least strongly 
imply: “This is the correct answer” or “This 
is good art and this is not” or “Tennyson was 
a better poet than Edgar Guest.’ But he must 
beware of insisting upon the truth of political 
and social doctrines upon which there is divided 
opinion in the community. 

There were two excellent articles in the No- 
vember High Points on teaching controversial 
issues. They may serve as valuable guides to 
other teachers in this field, and to supervisors 
as well, as they represent extensive experience 
in the schools of New York City where every 
shade and type of social opinion and _ back- 
ground are found. 

One of the primary matters for the teacher 
to consider is the solution of issues to be 
studied. Woolf Colvin of Seward Park High 
School warned against making social studies 
teaching “a tissue of mere current events.” 
(Presumably there is no intention here to dis- 
agree with Mr. Myer by belittling the impor- 
tance of current events in themselves!) The 
issues to be taken up should be “an integral 
part of the syllabus of the subject and studied 
in historical context.” They should not require 
a greater maturity of knowledge and judgment 
than the pupils can’ be expected to possess. 
Issues involving, for instance, a familiarity 
with the processes of foreign exchange, inter- 
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sational currency and banking, or complicated 
xonomic theory are better left untouched in 
high school classes. It is essential, too, that 
jjscussions Should not be merely an exchange 

‘already formed opinions; it is necessary that 
‘he students become familiar with new facts 
and points-of-view not heretofore available to 
‘hem, Thus a wide variety of material present- 
ing every aspect of the topic must be required 
wading and the pupils must have sufficient 
‘ime to assimilate it. 

It goes almost without saying that for the 
secessful presentation of a controversial sub- 
ect the teacher has a responsibility not to 
+t his personal opinion color the discussion. 
It is true that a teacher is justified in calling 
attention to points that might otherwise be 
werlooked, or in taking an argumentative 
position for the purpose of stimulating thought 
ud rebuttal. But he cannot properly demand 


‘hat the pupils accept his personal beliefs as 
the only logical conclusions of the study. The 
vometry student who starts with a given set 
f premises and arrives at a conclusion at odds 
with that expected by the teacher may properly 


e called wrong and marked accordingly; but 
the pupil who, after proper consideration of the 
facts presented in the study of a controversial 
ssue, reaches conclusions different from the 
‘eacher’s cannot rightly be penalized for it. 
The teacher can only make the evidence avail- 
able and hope it will speak for itself. 


The art of teaching controversial issues con- 
‘ists in : (1) selecting appropriate, important 
nd interesting topics; (2) providing adequate 
materials representing all sides of the question; 
(3) showing pupils how to separate fact from 
pinion; and (4) teaching them to form their 
pinions from the available facts, rather than 
to look for facts to support their opinions. Last 
sut by no means least, the teacher must show 
ils class that the opinions they reach need not 
Xe alike, nor should they be regarded as un- 
thangeable. Unlike the x + y of mathematics, 
— in social problems are not a matter of 
lack or white, right or wrong. They are always 
‘ome shade of gray which is not permanently 
fred. This is often a difficult thing to teach 
children, who are fond of definite and simple 
“msWers ; but the developing of open and in- 
‘ring minds is more desirable than the teach- 


ing of specific attitudes and facts which often 
prove later to be fallible. 
THE PURPOSES OF UNESCO 

Among the valuable features of the October 
and November issues of the Unesco Courier 
were a summary of the year’s activities and a 
series of articles dealing with the Lebanon in 
particular and Arab civilization in general, 
occasioned by the General Session of Unesco 
at Beirut. As this department has insisted 
before, the Courier remains one of the most 
important and challenging records of man’s 
aspirations, despite the cynicism of many 
critics who consider Unesco as a somewhat 
futile gesture. It is true that the organization 
has not yet made a very definite mark in man’s 
affairs, but its endeavors to date surely deserve 
more than sneers. 


In contrast to some of the faintly contemp- 
tuous analyses of Unesco which are occasionally 
written, an article appeared in the summer issue 
of the Harvard Educational Review under the 
authorship of Dr. Henry W. Holmes. Dr. 
Holmes, former Dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education and Consultant in Educa- 
tion for Unesco in 1946, feels that the leaders 
of Unesco are not following closely enough 
the program intended by its constitution- 
makers when they conceived of it as an agency 
“to affect the minds of men.” He says that it 
is failing to accomplish this because its activi- 
ties are “not limited enough, not simple enough, 
not consistent enough and not clear enough in 
[their] bearing on present world needs to be 
easy to describe and defend.” Dr. Holmes claims 
that, for one thing, Unesco has tended to move 
too far toward the “high-brow” and away from 
the common man. He reminds us that Unesco’s 
purpose is the “intellectual and moral solidar- 
ity” not of scientists or scholars but of mankind. 
He points out, too, that a tendency to plan too 
far into the future, while ignoring present-day 
conditions which threaten both the peace and 
welfare of man, is a dangerous policy at a time 
when the world is so precariously balanced. 

He maintains finally that Unesco should not 
try to ignore the fact that the world is divided, 
but should ally itself with the Western powers 
which so obviously stand for the same prin- 
ciples for which Unesco was founded. It is 
pledged to promote the “free exchange of ideas 
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and knowledge” and “human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms.” Unesco cannot play a vital 
part in promoting these things if it hides its 
head in the sand and tries to pretend that these 
things are sought equally by all nations. But 
as Dr. Holmes points out; ““Unesco need not be 
partisan politically, that is, between nations. 
It can define its position internationally and let 
any nation put the cap on if it fits.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Holmes says that he is not 
opposed to Unesco’s efforts to bring people 
together with other people, nor discouraged at 
the progress it is making in fostering inter- 
national understanding. Nor does he think it 
undesirable for Unesco to be idealistic; the 
world needs some idealism. But he concludes: 
“TI am convinced—and I should be far happier 
if it were not so—that Unesco must declare as 
evil, and work patiently and firmly to oppose, 
that which is, by its own basic tenets, an ever- 
darkening threat to peace and human welfare.” 


NOTES 


The importance of local historical research 
was discussed in this department in January, 
and we were very gratified to receive an excel- 
lent example from Mount Clemens High School, 
Mount Clemens, Michigan. Originating in a 
student theme and greatly enlarged under the 
direction of the school’s social studies chairman, 
Robert Beal, the result is a noteworthy bibli- 
ography of source materials on the history of 
Macomb County. It is a cooperative work in 
which the interest of people throughout the 
county was enlisted. The attractive pamphlet, 
entitled Just Yesterday, combines an itemized 
and remarkably thorough listing of many sorts 
of printed sources with a number of interesting 


old photographs. The booklet must be a matte, 
of real pride to those who compiled it ang 
should prove of great worth to anyone doing 
historical work in that area in the future, }t 
is the sort of thing that can be done anywhere 
provided the same initiative, effort and intel}. 
gence are put into the task. 

Minnesota is also contributing something 
worth-while to the cause of local history devel. 
opment in the schools. The Minnesota Historica] 
Society sponsors “Gopher Chapters” which 
are affiliated groups in various high schools, 
It also publishes a lively monthly magazine 
for these chapters entitled the Gopher His. 
torian, which appeared in regular printed form 
for the first time in November. In addition to 
news of Gopher Chapter activities, it contains 
articles and features by and for high schoo! 
pupils. It should be a real stimulant to young 
people to learn about and take pride in the 
history of their state. 

The American University, Washington, D.C. 
has announced plans for its annual six-week 
summer session on the United States in World 
Affairs. It will be held from June 13 to July 23 
with the theme stated as ‘1949—Year of De 
cision.”” Members of the Advisory Committee, 
headed by Walter E. Myer and Paul F. Doug- 
lass, include such well-known figures as Dr. 
Howard Anderson, Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, Dr. 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, Dr. Paul Elicker and 
others. The program consists of lectures, work- 
shops and field trips, including one to the United 
Nations at Lake Success. Information concern- 
ing the session may be obtained by writing to 
the Director of the Summer Session, 208 Hurst 
Hall, The American University, Washington 
16, D.C. 


Book Reviews and Notes 


Edited by DAvID W. HARR 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Frankford High School, Philadelphia 


Triumph of Freedom, 1775-1783. By John C. 
Miller. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1948. Pp. xxx, 688. $6.50. 

Teachers of American history will be glad 
to hear that there is a new popular history 


of the American Revolution. The book is reaé- 
able, packed with interesting anecdotes, and e& 
pecially strong on details about campaigns ane 
battles. 

Do not be put off by the fact that book e 
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ends to 668 pages. The style is far from pedan- 
jc and, although the author has worked dili- 
ently in unpublished manuscript material, he 
igs not choked his pages with footnotes. In fact 
ihe style is so easy to follow that a high school 
yacher could assign chapters to seniors and 
juniors. 

‘The book gives a great deal of new and in- 
wresting information. It offers excellent details 
m the methods of fighting in the late eighteenth 
entury. Particularly valuable is the account 
{the British army, with facts about trans- 
porting it overseas, quartering it in towns, and 
weeping it supplied. 

The picture of England in the 1770’s and 
1180’s is fully given. George III, and his min- 
ters come alive: a determined king, a dis- 
suraged Lord Germain, and a faltering prime 
ninister, Lord North. There is a full account 
{the hour of crisis in 1779 when France and 
Spain threatened to invade the island and only 
the king showed courage in leadership. 

Another excellent part of the book deals with 
American negotiations with France, and fea- 
tures Benjamin Franklin as a diplomat and 
propagandist. 

Perhaps most valuable to the teacher are the 
chapters on the campaigns and battles of the 
American Revolution. The author has chosen 
the right amount of detail and makes his story 
move swiftly and dramatically. He ventures 
new estimates of the generals and of their tal- 
at for leadership. Most gratifying is the 
praise accorded to General Gates and General 
Clinton. Many another figure and many a cam- 
paign are revalued in the light of new informa- 
tion, 

Every teacher of American history will want 
‘oadd the Triumph of Freedom, 1775 -1783 to 
the school library and to keep a copy on the 
‘lassroom shelves. 

ALLEGRA WOODWORTH 
Shipley School 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 





Situational Analysis. By Lowell Julliard Carr. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. Pp. 
xii, 178, $2.50. 

According to the author, this book is written 
‘obreak a tradition ; namely, “that the best way 
0 begin the study of group phenomena is to 
‘ad about them rather than to look at them.” 


He is critical of sociology textbooks that pre- 
sent merely a mass of previously collected data, 
no matter how interesting, and a set of abstract 
concepts and principles already derived by 
specialists. Professor Carr proposes, instead, 
to teach sociology as “a methodology of dis- 
covery,” by setting students to work observing 
social situations in which they are themselves 
involved. The book is planned for use as a text 
by itself or as a supplementary handbook for 
use with leading introductory texts. It calls 
for reports in an “observational notebook” on 
fourteen specific assignments. 

If this book can help in making the intro- 
ductory sociology course a more meaningful 
experience for students, more power to it! 
That it produces a new approach is, however, 
doubtful. The projects are not significantly 
different from those already contained in many 
texts or assigned by competent instructors. And 
Professor Carr appears forced throughout the 
book to revert to the use of the abstract con- 
cepts he set out to avoid. These concepts, it ap- 
pears to the reviewer, actually have great value 
to beginning students, who have neither the 
time nor the equipment to build up an impor- 
tant body of sociological knowledge inductively. 
Since they are here presented with a minimum 
of elaboration and illustration, resort must still 
be had to the more complete textbook or the in- 
structor’s lecture. Situational Analysis turns 
out, therefore, to be only a rather elaborate 
workbook. 

The author correctly disavows any attempt 
to treat sociology as an orientation to American 
culture, a summary of all the social sciences, or 
a study of social problems. 

WAYNE C. NEELY 
Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 





The Federalists—A Study in Administrative 
History. By Leonard D. White. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. 516. 
$6.00. 

“The true test of a good government is its 
aptitude and tendency to produce a good ad- 
ministration.” Dr. White, a true son of old 
Massachusetts and Dartmouth, and for many 
years professor of Public Administration at the 
University of Chicago, aptly quotes Hamilton 
here. In his eyes, the early morning of our 
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administrative history was lit by the sun of this 
man’s genius. He was the moving force which 
kept the machinery running. He not only dom- 
inated the cabinet of Washington, but also 
later guided Adams’ ministers at their constant 
solicitation. Even in absentia, his hand was 
on the wheel of state almost to the moment 
when John Marshall made of the Supreme Court 
a Federalist bulwark against the assaults of 
Jeffersonian democracy. 

The only hint of a cabinet in the Constitution 
is the mention of written reports which the 
President may require in writing from the 
various department heads. From this begin- 
ning, many precedents grew, and out of them 
came an entity, the cabinet, soon strong enough 
to joust with Congress in a merry tournament 
to establish the respective limits of executive 
and legislative power. 

George Washington early set the pattern of 
a chief with his subordinates. He accepted 
counsel, but reserved the right to make the 
final decision. The struggle of executive and 
legislative forces revolved around such ques- 
tions as the treaty-making power of the Senate 
and the right of the president to dismiss a 
Cabinet minister. When the House wished to 
discuss the Jay Treaty, because of the control 
of appropriations, Washington refused to pro- 
duce the necessary papers. In fact, some Fed- 
eralists, such as Ames, insisted that Congress 
should have only deliberative powers. 

Hamilton believed in the industrial future 
of the nation with a strong central government 
to enforce contracts and to establish a stable 
currency. Dr. White certainly makes Jefferson 
the villain of this familiar feud, for the latter 
brought Philip Freneau to Philadelphia to es- 
tablish a newspaper (the National Gazette) 
which attacked everything Hamiltonian in 
sight. Freneau also derived a small income 
from translating in Jefferson’s State Depart- 
ment. The two jobs dovetailed neatly. 

To those who look upon the forefathers as a 
solid piece of masonry carved out of the good 
old conservative rock, this book will be disap- 
pointing. Our own period offers no more di- 
versity of opinion or samples of intrigue than 
does this formative decade. This is not a book 
for the casual reader, but an exhaustive ex- 
amination into the evolution of public admini- 
stration. The whole gamut of basic sources 


—; 


has been run. Dr. White cannot be accused of 
inaccuracy or want of authenticity. It ofte, 
appears tedious and lost in the net of its ow 
thinking. But, alas! Not many can make ye} 
documentary reading as fascinating as did the 
late Charles Beard. 

WARREN G. JOHNston 
Head, Department of Social Studies 
Olney High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Lincoln’s Herndon. By David Donald. Intro. 
duction by Carl Sandburg. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1948. Pp. xxi, 373. $5.00, 
This scholarly and vitally written ‘“‘first book. 

length biography of Herndon” is on the mus 

list of masterpieces for teachers and serioy; 
students of history and biography. 

Dr. Donald, a former Southerner and nov 
an instructorof history at Columbia University, 
has produc a synthesis of biography with 
history. In a real sense, Lincoln’s Herndon is 
at one and the same time a joint biography oi 
Herndon and Lincoln, an historical picture of 
the times, especially in Illinois, and an accurate 
and a clear-cut analysis of Herndon’s Lineoli 
which appeared in 1889 as the most contr- 
versial and influential life of Lincoln. 

No doubt the influence of the Lincoln scholar, 
Professor J. G. Randall, is indicated. But Mr. 
Donald makes an original contribution of his 
own. Herndon is shown as a man with many 
shortcomings and inconsistencies in his ow 
life and in his estimate of Lincoln. But his 
ability as a lawyer, writer, reader, lecturer, and 
leader are also documented. There is something 
sad and pitiful about Billy Herndon, who hai 
spent most of his life from boyhood to old age 
in the shadow of his partner and friend, 
Abraham Lincoln. His intense desire and effort 
to portray Lincoln as a human being with 
common frailties but with potential and lasting 
greatness as a product of the frontier have 
probably never been achieved by anyone else. 
Herndon died practically a pauper, not realiz- 
ing a royalty on his life’s work and considering 
himself a failure in his Lincolniana influence 

As the reader completes this fascinatln 
biography, he will want to pause on the “EP: 
logue,” which sums up Herndon’s Lincolt. 
Herndon’s treatment of the illegitimacy ” 
Nancy Hanks, the legitimacy of Abraham 
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tincoln, Thomas Lincoln’s shiftlessness, Lin- 
win's love for Ann Rutledge, the defaulting 
pridegroom, “domestic hell,” and Lincoln’s re- 
ligion, seemed to cause the greatest controversy. 
put Herndon felt that he must give a true pic- 
wre of Lincoln, which would be more influential 
than the pious and misleading writings of the 
mes. He tended to approach the historical 
method of today. But his own writing was 
wlored by an exaggerated opinion of his own 
influence on Lincoln, his unreliable sources, 
and his tendency to use the legal method of 
lecting evidence to support his own case or 
opinion. 

This reviewer marvels at the research in- 
vwived in this excellent biography and history 
which one will want to read and reread. But 
for public school students, we feel that there 
isa danger in presenting the biographies of 
great Americans in a too factual and detached 
manner. We can indicate shortéomings. but 
we do not need to dwell on the matter of the 
illegitimacy of Nancy Hanks or the legitimacy 
of Abraham Lincoln. Nor do we need to over- 
emphasize the debunking and negative aspects 
of our country or our people. That does not 
mean to portray our country or our people as 
werfect. But we do not have to present all the 
wrdid details when there is such a short time 
for developing the great contributions and sac- 
rifice of America’s statesmen. 

We doubt that better citizenship will result 
from such efforts to “dig out the dirt” in the 
name of research. Cynics, and indifferent or 
‘keptical citizens result. The attitude that all 
politicians and leaders are dishonest or immoral 
comes from much of the biography which has 
teen written in the past ten years. A balance 
is needed in our opinion. Point up the good 
characteristics, the sacrifice and contributions, 
the human interest stories and incidents, the 
eadership, and a few possible shortcomings. 
We would hesitate to refer our students to 
Lincoln's Herndon unless, or until, a particular 
point came up that the book alone could settle. 

JOHN P. DIX 

Chairman History Department 
Rast High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 





A History of Modern Europe. 
Riker. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. 


By Thad W. 


Pp. xxiii, 835. Trade, $6.75; Text, $5.00. 

This book is a complete revision and exten- 
sive elaboration of the author’s earlier work, 
A Short History of Modern Europe, which 
first appeared in 1935 and was favorably re- 
ceived by students and teachers of European 
history. It traces the significant developments 
of European history from the Reformation to 
the present day. Dr. Riker’s main objective is 
“to show how institutions have evolved, then 
changed, and sometimes passed under the im- 
pact of man and time.” (Introduction, ix). 
In order to achieve this end, he found it neces- 
sary to devote relatively less space to develop- 
ments in art, literature, and science. About 
one-half of the book is devoted to an analysis 
of the period since 1870. 

Dr. Riker succeeds very well in giving his 
readers a better insight into the factors and 
forces that have been at work in shaping 
European institutions. His success is due, in a 
large measure, to his clear, logical, and inter- 
esting presentation of his material. In a 
lengthy introductory chapter, he summarizes 
the main contributions of medieval civilization 
to the modern age, and evaluates the signifi- 
cance of the Renaissance and Reformation. In 
Chapters II to VII, which appear under the 
heading of “The Era of National Consolida- 
tion,” he traces the rise of Bourbon France, the 
emergence of Austria and Prussia as great 
powers of central Europe, the rise of Russia, 
the development of constitutional monarchy in 
England, and the growth of imperialism and 
mercantilism. In this section he also summar- 
izes the institutions of the Old Regime. 

In Chapters VIII to XIII, which he groups 
under the heading “The Era of Revolution,” 
he emphasizes the course and influence of the 
French Revolution, and traces the revolution- 
ary and nationalistic movements of the nine- 
teenth century, culminating in the unifications 
of Germany and Italy. In the last and longest 
section (Chapters XIV to XXIII), entitled 
“The Dynamic Era,” he interprets the many 
profound developments that have shaken 
Europe in the period since 1871. In addition to 
analyzing the backgrounds and results of the 
two World Wars, he devotes considerable space 
to the significance of Fascism and Communism. 
The last chapter is an illuminating and pene- 
trating summary of events since 1945. 
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In view of the present chaotic conditions in 
a “shattered and divided Europe,” Dr. Riker 
“finds it hard to be optimistic. Profound his- 
torical changes never come quickly. Nationalism 
has grown in spiritual power through the cen- 
turies, and to divest it of its strength within 
five or even ten years would be to reverse 
perhaps the most powerful trend in history. 
Perhaps nothing but an enlightened, as well as 
a frightened, public opinion can effect such a 
revolution. It is one of the tragedies of our 
civilization that social and political thinking 
has not kept pace with scientific and techno- 
logical advance.” (p. 801). 


To indicate changes in the political config- 
uration of Europe since 1500, the book contains 
sixteen very helpful maps. The extensive bibli- 
ography includes many valuable references on 
the major topics of modern European history. 
Although the book is primarily designed as a 
text for college use, it can be read profitably 
by high school students, particularly since it 
is written in a very clear and interesting style. 
The reader will find the short outlines at the 
beginning of each chapter very useful and 


helpful. Dr. Riker is to be congratulated, indeed, 
for providing such a readable, well-balanced, 
and worth-while book. 


RICHARD H. BAUER 
University of Maryland 


College Park, Maryland 





Rural Mexico. By Dean Nathan L. Whetten. 
Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. Pp. 647. $10.00. Illustrated. 


Apart from its superlative contribution to 
sociology, Rural Mexico is unique in sensing 
the factual needs of the Anglo-American for a 
realistic, organic understanding of Latin Amer- 
ica. Serious readers, with stubborn questions 
and starved explanations, will find their answers 
supported with revealing and skillfully selected 
passages. It took a bi-culturist (Whetten) to 
puncture those elusive air-pockets of knowl- 
edge which are inevitable to opposing cultures. 
The result is a work of great harmony and 
depth of meaning, invaluable to the business- 
man, student and casual traveler, as well as to 
the specialist. 

The book is broadly Hispanic-American, in- 
timate as drawing-room coffee in its explana- 
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tions, and the agricultural background, core of 
all Latin-American life, is a highly commenj. 
able approach. Indeed, where, except in the 
intensely human field of sociology, could qj 
of the varied and complicated relations of g 
people be so thoroughly and interestingly 
treated and made to hang together? So pleasing 
is the style, that the book is good reading and 
free of the stiffness typical of dissertations, 

For such a conscientious work, it is yp. 
fortunate that an adequate political map has 
been overlooked. The chapter on Mexican 
geography is not quite organized on the high 
level of other parts, and on page 18 one is led 
to believe Yucatan has no rivers because the 
land is “so flat.” A correction is that the pen. 
insula lacks rain because of a combination of 
low relief and its location in the drying trade. 
wind belt. 

The academic content embraces the whole 
gamut of struggle by the peon for land, Indian 
status and culture, politics, revolutions, the 
Church, pre-Columbian to contemporary his. 
torical readings, and conclusions as to progress 
and prospects. Particularly graphic are the 
intimate glimpses of everyday customs, mores, 
housing, clothing, diet, sanitation, the family 
and marriage standards. 

Most delightful are explanations of the sere. 
nata, the system of eompadrazgo (godparents), 
the village santo patrono, the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe, and the superstitions of the Indian evr. 
anderos, or medicine men. 

Rural Mevico is the result of years of clos 
study, rich experience and careful thinking. 
Its gripping interest assures re-reading and 
frequent reference. 

RUSSELL W. HARGREAVES 


Frankford High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Mineral Resources of the United States. By 
The Staffs of The Bureau of Mines and Ge 
logical Survey. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1948. Pp. 212. Figures and 
Charts. $5.00. 


This book, the products of more than 100 
scientists, engineers, and economists, is at 
once an authoritative reference and a fascit 
ating and informative compilation concerning 
our nation’s mineral resources. Every well-tt- 
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Sweeping the Field 


OUR OWN UNITED STATES 
by JOHN VAN DUYN SOUTHWORTH 


The enthusiastic reception of Our Own United States by the high school teachers 
in all parts of the country clearly indicates the long-pent-up demand for just such a 


Really brings history to life for the student. Removes the confusion from the subject by a logical, easily 
Stimulates student interest by a wealth of the right kind of pictures. Tells the story 
effectively and informally, at the student's level of interest. Drives home the geography of history by a series 
of specially built maps. Provides a complete testing program that guides the student to mastery of the subject 
Brings the subject to its logical conclusion by leading the student to apply the history he has learned to the 
solution of the great problems facing the world today. Is accompanied by a very full manual, including a teacher's 
outline of each day's assignment. Treats all aspects of American History fairly and objectively, without bias or 
omission. If you too, want such a book, why not followthe trend and switch to Our Own United States? 


And don’t neglect 
THE IROQUOIS TIME LINE AND DATE CHART FOR ALL HISTORY 
Your history course deserves one. 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Atlanta 








formed person should be aware of this new 
bok that brings under one cover the significant 
aspects of our nation’s great mineral heritage. 

The book is actually a reprinting of pages 
115-310 of the government publication entitled : 
Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, U. S. Senate, First 
Session on Investigation of the Factors Affect- 
ing Minerals. In its present form, it has been 
attractively prepared with critical charts, 
tables, diagrams, and maps to accompany a well 
writtn—and very readable—text. Secretary 
of the Interior, Julius A. Krug, has written the 
Foreword. 

The text is divided into three parts. Part I 
includes a summary of the salient features of 
the report, with several excellent charts. It 
further discusses the method of preparation, 
the deficiencies of data, and includes a brief but 
‘nlightening history of the growth of the min- 
etal industries in the United States. Part II 
‘plains the nature of our search for new min- 
tal supplies. It also discusses modern trends 
‘mining and treatment of mineral resources. 


Part III consists of individual discussion of 
thirty-nine of our most important metals and 
minerals. This section includes graphs and 
tables showing production and consumption, 
and maps and diagrams showing the locations 
of producing areas and of important reserves. 


When one considers that the value of min- 
erals produced in the United States has in- 
creased more than twenty times since 1880, the 
importance of mineral resources to our eco- 
nomic and social security becomes obvious. 
Because minerals are so vital to the security of 
the nation, and because they have been so seri- 
ously depleted during two world wars, it is in- 
cumbent upon all of us to encourage the conser- 
vation of existing reserves and the search for 
new reserves. This book ably points out that 
we are not a “have-not” nation; neither are we 
self-sufficient. With improved mining and treat- 
ment methods we can become self-sufficient in 
twenty-one minerals, partly dependent on other 
sources for thirteen minerals, and wholly de- 
pendent on foreign sources for five minerals. 
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It is appropriate that this book should ap- 
pear when there is more discussion of mineral 
resources than ever before. It should serve as 
an excellent guide to our thinking about aspects 
of the Marshall Plan and our ideological war 
with Russia. 

RICHARD M. FOOSE 
Head, Department of Geology 
Franklin & Marshal College 
Laneaster, Pennsylvania 





The New. Men of Power: America’s Labor 
Leaders. By C. Wright Mills. New York: 


Harcourt Brace and Company, 1948. Pp. 323. 
$3.50. 


During the past few years, a new group of 
men have come into power and they have be- 
come important entrepreneurs, functioning as 
contractors of labor; their unions have become 
major business enterprises, supplying a labor 
force for American industries. 

This book is a study of American labor unions 
based upon Dr. Mills’ personal research and 
modern polling techniques that he has used in 
securing accurate information for writing a 
book of this type. 

A portion of the book is devoted to the study 
of the history and organization of labor unions; 
it traces their story up to the present time and 
includes their internal differences and party 
ties. 

It is the reviewer’s belief that Dr. Mills is 
sympathetic with labor’s general cause, never- 
theless he has not allowed this to color his study 
and analysis. This is evidenced somewhat by 
his concluding remarks that the unions play a 
vital role in our economy yet neither intellec- 
tuals nor rank and file are now running labor 
unions in the United States. 

The New Men of Power can be used very 
profitably by teachers of economics and eco- 


nomic history in the secondary or college level 
for reference work. 





HELPFUL CLASSROOM AIDS 
Pamphlets 
The Junior Town Meeting League, 400 South 


Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio will be glad 
to provide information concerning their ma- 
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terials and discussion aids in teaching contro. 
versial issues. 

The Department of State has recently ro. 
leased three publications: 


The United Nations—Three Years of Achieve. 
ment, Number 3255; Building the Peace 
Foreign Affairs Outline, Number 17; Recen; 
Publications Concerning the United Nationg 
A bibliography of U. N. and its specialized 
agencies. Write to the Department of State 
Division of Publications, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Philadelphia Facts: Business and Civic Statis. 
tics. Tables, Diagrams, Maps, 1948. Cham. 
ber of Commerce, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Price 
$1.00. 


Operation Atomic Vision. An educational op 


eration to increase the public understanding 
of atomic energy for peace-time living. A 
teaching unit for high school students. Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Price per 
copy 60 cents. 


Education for Freedom in the States. A new 
publication of the United States Office of 
Education, describing state laws as they re- 
late to the teaching of American history, 
government and patriotism. Bulletin Nun- 
ber 11, 1948. Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Single Copy 20 cents. 


The French Embassy, Information Division, 
610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, New York, is 
offering a 214-page illustrated booklet on 
France, free to teachers. 


A new visual unit on “The Other Americas” is 
offered free of charge by Pan American 
World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza 
North, Long Island City 1, New York, N. Y. 


Illustrated booklets on the coal industry may be 
had from the Bituminous Coal Institute, Edv- 
cational Department, Southern Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


An album of pictures of American Presidents 
may be obtained from the Kellogg Company, 
Box 254 H, Battle Creek, Michigan. Price 
10 cents. 

The Informational Classroom Pictures, 4! 
Ionia Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigat, 
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is offering a 40-page booklet on the subject 
of “How To Teach with Pictures.” Price 10 
ts. 

i. Giud y and Teaching of American History. 
Edited By Richard E. Thursfield (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Council for Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.) is one of the most outstand- 
ing studies made in the social studies field in 
recent years. Price $2.00 paper, $2.50 cloth. 

scopy of the Detroit Citizenship Study may 
be obtained by writing to Stanley E. Dia- 
mond, Director, 436 Merrick Street, Detroit 
2 Michigan. Price 25 cents. 

Articles 


‘How Can We Improve High School Teaching?” 
School Review, LVI (September, 1948). 

“\ Report on Current History,” The Civic 
Leader, XVL (October 18, 1948). 

‘What Has Happened to Progressive Educa- 
tion?” By Frederick L. Redefer. School and 
Society, LX VII (May, 1948). 

‘Who Has the Power?” The News Letter, 
Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio (Nov., 
1948). 

‘Sweden’s Place Among Nations,” The Amer- 
ican Observer, XVIII (November 29, 1948). 

‘laly: Pauper or Convalescent?” by Colston E. 
Warne, Current History (November, 1948). 

‘Education in a Divided World,” by James 
Bryant Conant, is a summary of a much dis- 
cussed book. N. E. A. Journal (December, 
1948). 

‘We Learn What We Live,” by William Heard 
Kilpatrick. Childhood Education, XXV (Oc- 
tober, 1948). 

‘Report From Paris” by Edgar Dale. Educa- 
tional Screen, XXVII (October, 1948). An 
account of the Unesco Conference. 

‘The Story of Benjamin Rush,” Common- 


wealth: The Magazine for Pennsylvania, II 
(October, 1948) . 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


A Constitutional History of Georgia. Compiled 
by Albert Berry Saye. Athens, Georgia: The 
University of Georgia Press, 1948. Pp. xvi, 
308. $4.50. 

A detailed study of the constitutional his- 


tory of the state from the charter of 1732 to the 
Constitution of 1945. 


The 
JOURNAL 


of 


SOCIAL 
ISSUES 


Official Quarterly, Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues 


This is the modern bridge between science 
and the social problems of today . . . the record 
of a developing science of social engineering. 


Four times a year these allied social psy- 
chologists, anthropologists, and related experts 
select a major current problem. A prominent 
specialist on that problem is appointed and he 
obtains the collaboration of other specialists. 
Through this procedure you get in each issue 
of The Journal of Social Issues a complete 
analysis of a social problem. 


Available already, as back issues of The 
Journal, are studies of Racial and Religious 
Prejudice, Conflict and Cooperation in In- 
dustry, Measuring Public Attitudes, Inter- 
national Social Science, Social Diagnosis and 
Social Therapy, The Mass Media, Social Re- 
search in Political Decision, Dynamics of the 
Discussion Group, the Consultant Role and 
Organizational Leadership. 

Begin your subscription now with the current issue 
on “The Social Psychology of Physical Disability.” 
Yearly subscription (4 issues) $2.50. Back issues 


available at 50c and 75c each. Complete list comes 
with your first subscription copy. 


Please enter my subscription for 


The Journal of Social Issues 














Distributed for the Society by 


Association P. ress 


347 Madison Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 
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Geography of the World. By Leonard O. Pack- 
ard, Bruce Overton, and Ben. D. Wood. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. 
433. $4.00. 

A new and up-to-date geography of the 
world. 

U. S. A. By H. U. Faulkner, T. Kepner, and 
Pitkin. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1948. Pp. 630. $1.92. 

This history text is written to meet the needs 
of postwar junior high school pupils. 

The People’s Choice. By Paul Felix Lazarsfeld, 
Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 
178. $2.75. 

A study showing how a voter makes up his 
mind in a presidential election. 

The Economy of the USSR During World War 
II. By N. A. Voznesenski. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1948. Pp. 104. $3.00. 
A monograph which throws considerable 

light on the problems which confronted Russia 

during the late war and the efforts which were 
made to solve these problems. 

Youth Comes of Age. By Wellington G. Pierce. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1948. Pp. xvi, 400. $2.00. 

This book presents the important experiences 
which a teen-ager faces in the process of grow- 
ing up. 

The Rise of Our Free Nation. By Edna Mc- 
Guire and Thomas B. Portwood. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xlvi, 710. 
$2.52. 

While many excellent features of the former 
edition have been retained, the text has been 
almost entirely rewritten. 

The Proper Study of Mankind. By Stuart 
Chase. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1948. Pp. xxvii, 311. $3.00. 

A challenging new text for college courses in 
human relations and in social science survey 
courses. 

Palestine Dilemma. By Frank C. Sakran. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1948. 
Pp. xxi, 230. $3.25. 

An analysis of present conditions in the Pal- 
estine story. 

Rural Sociology. By Lowry Nelson. New York: 
American Book Company, 1948. Pp. xxvi, 

567. $4.25. 


ee 





A textbook which deals with the Sociology 
of rural life and the various forms of so¢i,) 
interactions among rural groups. 

A Job for Every Woman. By Louise y 
Neuschutz. New York: The H. W. Wilgo 
Company, 1948. Pp. xvii, 206. $3.00. 

The purpose of this book is to describe th 
various types of work open to women. 


Album of American History. Volume 4. By 



















James Truslow Adams, Editor-in-Chief, Newfie i. At 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948, Pp, _ 
384. $7.50. on, Te 
The final volume of a series of four, telling. szons 
the story of American history from 1492 tojmet ‘ 
1917 by means of pictures. = 
The American Constitution: Origins and Devel.fqm & EC 
opment. By Alfred H. Kelly and Winfred Almere 
Harbison. New York: W. W. Norton andj Ver 
Company, 1948. Pp. xxix, 940. $7.50. J ry 
mam U 





A new book covering the development of 
American constitutionalism from its origin to 
our own time. 

Plunkitt of Tammany Hall. By William L. Rior- 
don. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. 
131. $2.50. 

A witty classic on the realities of city politics. 
The Dilemma of Post-War Germany. Compiled 

by Julia E. Johnson. New York: The Refer- 

ence Shelf, Volume 20, Number 3, The H. W. 

Wilson Company, 1948. Pp. 304. $1.50. 

A discussion of the leading problems facing 
Germany today. 
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Historical Sociology. By Harry Elmer Barnes. 
New York: The Philosophical Library, 1948 
Pp. xi, 186. $3.00. 

This book traces the development of the 
theories concerning social origins and social 
evolutions from Oriental times to our own day. 
Charters of Philanthropies. Compiled by M. M 

Chambers. Boston, Massachusetts: The 

Merry Mount Press, 1948. Pp. 224. $3.00. 

An interesting study of the outstanding trus 















foundations of our country. meee 

General Education on the Social Studies. By 
Albert William Levi. Washington, D. ©: 
American Council on Education, 1948. PP oO 





336. $3.50. 

A valuable report as to the content and “ 
ganization of a well-integrated program % 
social studies in general education. 









